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/t gets there-sate-in cans 


re PEE zs 


The can with the 
- disappearing snout 


It’s 30 below zero. A mountain 
blizzard is howling. There’s no fire- 
wood for miles. 


Yet this ski trooper will soon be 
eating a hot meal! 

Where does he get the fuel to 
start a fire? Right in his pack .., 
in an ingenious little can! 


Watch how he uses it: First, he 
spins a screw on top of the can. Pulls 
out a sliding spout—inserts it into 
a portable stove. Then he squeezes 
the can like a bellows, squirting in 
precious fuel without spilling a drop. 

The spout works soeasily he doesn’t 
have to remove his gloves and freeze 
his hands. When he’s finished, it dis- 
appears back in the can—out of 
the way. 

Simple and practical. And, like 
all cans, tough! It’s banged around. 
Dropped in snow. Exposed to violent 
temperature changes. But the fuel 
it carries gets there—safe! 


This can is only one reason why 
you’re getting fewer cans today. 
Millions of cans of fuel, water, food, 
and ammunition have gone to war. 
But they’ll be back—better than 
ever, thanks to our war job as “‘Pack- 
aging Headquarters for America.” 





TO MAKERS OF WAR GOODS 


Rushed as we are, we can still take on more war 
work. A part of our vast metal-working facili- 
ties for forming, stamping, machining and as- 
sembly is still available. Write or phone our War 
Products Council, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 





CONTINENTAL 


CAN COMPANY 
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“Al men are created equal” 


HAT’S right—with two hands. But they 
don’t stay equal long. 


Some use their two hands and nothing else. 
They produce and get a few dollars a day. 


Some others use their two hands with tools— 
but inefficient, obsolete tools. They produce a 
little more, get a little more—but the cost of what 
they turn out is too high to earn them any ad- 
vancement. 





Still others use their two hands efficiently, with 
new, modern, powerful machine tools. They add 
to the world’s wealth, they deserve and get more, 
their jobs are more secure. 


It is management’s obligation to let its work- 
men be in that last fortunate group—to produce 
more for the war now . . . to produce more for 
the world and themselves later. And wise man- 
agement is planning now the modern machine 
tools it will need, to keep its costs competitive 
and its workmen secure. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 














HE BATTLE of outdesigning our foes 
Ti: a never-ending contest. 

Back in 1940, for instance, our Navy 
knew that our modern ships could out- 
fight and outcruise our enemies. But 
that wasn’t enough ... the enemy might 
catch up with us ... so our Navy kept 
striving for further improvements. 

At about the same time, a group of 
officers in the Army Air Forces were 
determined to give our Air Corps su- 
perior planes with greater speed. safety, 
range, and fighting ability than anything 
the Axis might put into the air. 


Out go the “elephants” 


One of the ways both groups took to 


achieve this goal was the decision not to 
carry “elephants” any more. 

These “elephants’”” were the many 
electric motors and generators—hun- 
dreds of them aboard a warship—more 
than ascore of them aboard a big bomber. 

If they could be redesigned as lighter, 
more compact, possibly higher -speed 





The day the Navy and Army decided not to carry “elephants” 


units, the savings in weight and space 
would enable the Army and Navy to gain 
some of the advantages they sought. 


But to do this called for a new kind 
of insulation, because smaller equipment 
would generate more heat... burn out 
most of the ordinary insulating materials. 


Teamwork does it 


Motor manufacturers were prepared. 
om . 
They had already completed experi- 
mental work and testing on an electrical 
insulation which would withstand higher 
temperatures . . . and take less space in 
the equipment. 


This insulation was made of Fiberglas,* 
a new basic material, glass in the form 
of extremely strong, fine textile fibers. 


With the help of 
Fiberglas, they were 
able to build smaller, 
lighter motors and 
generators...in some 
cases only half the size 








of old equipment... but with compar- 
able power and dependability. 


Today, Fiberglas helps make better 
war Weapons. 

Tomorrow, with peace, the advan- 
tages of Fiberglas will be well utilized 
wherever electrical equipment is put to 
work in homes or industry. 


So, it’s no wonder that every one at 
Fiberglas is doing his bit to maintain 
24-hour production on this product... 
in order that our Armed Forces can de- 
pend on us for steadily increasing pr 
duction to meet their many requirements. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Can- 
ada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 





FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U. 5S. Pat. Of. 
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BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY! 


‘Lend-Lease among the Railroads 


For months before Pearl Harbor, as 
America rearmed, U. S. railroads 
carried a heavy traffic load. This 
load grew to unprecedented size 
when war came. 


Pacific outposts had to be rein- 
forced... the West Coast made 
strong against possible invasion. So 
day and night the troop trains and 


the war freights rolled! 


To SoutHerN Paciric, western pio- 
neer with more miles of line than any 
other U.S. carrier, was entrusted great 
responsibility. And daily since > Pearl 
Harbor war pressure has mounted on 
the railroad. 


From Chicago, from New Orleans, and 
from the Pacific Northwest, S.P.’s 
transcontinental lines converge at 
West Coast ports where troops and 
war equipment are massed for action 
in the Pacific. All along our great net- 
work of rails, a stepped- -up production 
of | vital war equipment and materials 
owing to all war theaters. 


In 1930 To 1941—through years of 
depression and low earnings—we had 
spent more than 195 million dollars 
for new equipment, additions and im- 
provements. In the two years before 
Pearl Harbor, we ordered 64 million 
dollars worth of cars and locomotives! 


But no amount of foresight could 
make us fully equal to the war load. 
Some of our locomotives were still 
undelivered. We needed more. 


Other U. S. railroads recognized the 
nation’s need to make full use of S.P.’s 
strategic western track, and they 
agreed to rent us locomotives. 
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One of our competitors furnished us 
with six locomotives. During one pe- 
riod in 1942 a total of twenty-seven 
locomotives “lend-leased” by other 
lines saw service with S.P.—helped us 
keep the war trains rolling at a record 


clip. In our turn we are doing all we 
can to cooperate with the other lines. 


TODAY THE RAILROADS are applying 
the “lend-lease” spirit to many of 
their wartime problems. 


If another road is better able to handle 
a certain job, we turn it over to them 
(and they get the revenue involved). 
And other roads divert traffic to us. 


Our country needs its railroads now. 
It will need them always. For when 
the “chips are down” there’s no trans- 
portation so sure and capable as the 
railroad offers. S.P. is proud to work 
with all the other railroads in this 
war. Working with this team of giants, 
we know we work toward Victory! 


A. T. MERCIER, President 


s°P 
The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


HEADQUARTERS: SAN FRANCISCO 


One of America’s railroads— 


ALL united for Victory! 











Mustering-out pay. The Army and 
Navy approved a House proposal that 


each discharged serviceman receive $300 
mustering-out pay, in monthly _install- 


ments. In the case of individuals in uni- 
form less than three months, the services 
suggested that a smaller sum be paid. 
Meanwhile, the Military Affairs 
Committee approved a measure calling for 
payments ranging from $200 to $500. 


Senate 


Railroad wages. Railroad workers dem- 
onstrated their strength in Congress. The 
Senate, voting 74 to 4, passed a bill to 
erant a flat eight-cent-an-hour raise to 
1,097,000 nonoperating railroad employes. 
The action was taken despite warnings 
from War Mobilizer Byrnes and Economic 
Stabilizer Vinson that the increase would 
crack the anti-inflation line and encourage 
wage rise demands from other groups. 
The measure was sent to the House. 


Censorship. The Office of Censorship 
took action to encourage the publication 
and broadcasting of more news connected 
with war activities. The voluntary censor- 
ship codes were liberalized and news and 
radiomen were invited to appeal to the 
Censorship office for clearance of specific 
stories that other agencies request 
be withheld. Byron Price, the censorship 
“dangerous psychology of 


may 
chief, said a 
overcensorship” had developed. In over- 
all effect, the changes were expected to 
bring the public more news on war pro- 
duction, merchant marine operations, dip- 
lomatic negotiations unrelated to military 
activities, and weather forecasts. 

Landing barges. The Navy announced 
a rush building program to bring its fleet 
of landing craft to 80,000, in preparation 
for operations ahead in all theaters of 
$50-foot 
ships to amphibian tractors, already have 
been produced. About 25,000 more are on 
order. An additional 20,000 are involved 
in an authorization now pending in Con- 


war. Some 20,000, ranging from 


The March of the News __ 


gress. To these will be added 15,000 miscel- 
laneous small craft—rubber boats, rafts, 
etc. The total cost of the program is to 
Ke about $5,000,000,000. 


Antisubmarine war. More than 300 
German U-boats probably were destroyed 
by Allied ships and planes between March 
and November. This considered a 
crippling blow to the Nazi submarine fleet. 
Through May and June and again in 
August and September, sinkings averaged 
one a day. In November, more German 
submarines than Allied ships were sunk. 


was 


Profit-sharing trusts. The Treasury 
ruled that profit-sharing plans established 
before Oct. 2, 1942, may be continued 
without formal approval, if two conditions 
are met. The first is that the employer’s 
contribution shall not exceed that of the 
last year before Oct. 2, 1942. The second 
is that, where the plan is based on a per- 
centage of the salary of the employes 
benefiting, no change is made in the per- 
centage rate or the rules of eligibility. The 
effect is to require Treasury approval for 
profit-sharing plans based on the extent 
of profits, if those profits are higher in 
1943 than in 1941. 


Postwar food. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration does not intend to be caught 
unprepared if the war in Europe should 
end with unexpected swiftness. The agency 
making plans formulating 
policies to cover such price and ration- 
ing controls as may be necessary at that 
time. Food is expected to present acute 
problems until after the first European 
harvest, at least. 


is now and 


Cost of living. The cost of living in- 
creased one-half of 1 per cent between 
mid-September and mid-October. De- 
creases scored during the summer months 
were canceled, but the cost-of-living index 
still held below its high point of last May. 
The increase was from 123.9 to 124.4. 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER: History waited man 
years, may wait many more years for just such 
a photograph as was snapped by a Twelfth dir 
Force cameraman at Teheran. History, how 
ever, may not have to wait long for the direct 


Three conference, as the 
article on page 13 reveals. (The photograph, 
originally made in black and white at Teheran, 
and flown to this country, was reproduced by 
The United States News ina special colorprocess} 
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-AND SO 1S THE 
FIRE-POWER pPuNcH? 


GABELSCHWANZ TEUFEL—‘‘fork-tailed devil’ —is what German pilots call the 
Lightning fighter plane. They're referring, of course, to its twin tails, but 
what they fear most is the “‘face’”’ of the plane, that heavily armed nose sec- 
tion shown in the photograph above. Manya German—and many a Jap, too— 
has looked into that cluster of machine guns grouped around a hard-hitting, 
aerial cannon. But few have lived to tell the tale! For, when a Lightning 
hits, it hits hard—with a veritable hail of machine gun slugs, and a stream 
of high-explosive cannon shell that literally blow an enemy plane apart! 





Oldsmobile is privileged to help provide that Fire-Power—to build, with 
Army Ordnance co-operation, automatic aircraft cannon for Lightnings, 
Airacobras, Mustangs, and other United Nations planes. 


FIRE-POWER (S$ OUR BUSINESS! 
Fire-Power to Keep ’Em Firing by air and land and sea! . . . In addi- 
28 tion to aircraft cannon, Oldsmobile also builds long-range, high- 
a velocity cannon for tanks and tank destroyers—high-explosive and 
armor-piercing shell for both Army and Navy! 






















YOUR 


WAR BOND DOLLARS 
HELP GIVE THIS PLANE 
ITS PUNCH 


The guns it carries and the shell it 
fires must be bought and paid for— 
by us. That’s why we must buy War 
Bonds—and keep buying regularly. 
Don’t let down after a winning battle 
or two. Remember, the closer our 
fighting men get to Berlin and Tokyo, 
the more Fire-Power they need. 
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Whiad ahead ww FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


LUORESCENT-—that new, 


word in lighting—has come a long way in the 


almost magic 


five years since General Electric first announced 
it to the American public and made the first in- 
stallations at the New York and San Francisco 


fairs. Remember ? 


Efficiency of the tubes has increased, life has been 
lengthened, and prices have been reduced by 


General Electric seven times, in addition to 


numerous other improvements in appearance, 
starting, and color uniformity. Fortunately, G-E 
Research was ready with this new light source 
when the need came for better and better light 
to speed vital war production night and day. 


At present, G-E Research scientists are busy on 
many wartime lighting problems for the armed 
forces ... problems which are mostly secret and 


all of them urgent. 


Are These Improvements Ready Now? No! Not yet. Our engineers and research 
men are too busy on war work. But, when peace comes, these improvements will help 
to make fluorescent lighting cheaper and better so that more and more people can 
enjoy it more fully. That is part of General Electric’s long-time policy of making 


more and more goods for more people at less cost. 


And it will help to make more jobs fora lot of people after the war. That’s important, too. 


You Can Be Sure of This. Both now and in the years after Victory, the famous G-E 
monogram on a lamp is your guarantee of all the latest benefits of G-E Research... 
it’s a pledge from General Electric that the lamp is made to stay brighter longer. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: 
10 p. m. EWT, NBC; 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC 





“The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 
The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EW'T, CBS. 





But out of their vast amount of research on fluo- 
rescent lamps and their dreams of a brighter 
tomorrow has come the belief that a number of 
definite improvements can and will be made; 
Such things as: 


a 
aay 1. Better lamp performance and appearance 
throughout life, as a result of a new type of 
g cathode construction. 


ra a7 2. Faster starting — much greater uniformity 
l re 
—no blinking when tubes burn out. 


3. Stay brighter longer through better mainte- 
nance of light output for the rated life of the tube. 


{ | 4. Improved color quality, thanks to new and 
4! »* better phosphors. 


5. A lower cost of light — both lower cost on 
original installation and lower cost over a 
period of years. 


6. Better fixtures— easier to install—for home, 
commercial or industrial use —through G-E’s 
cooperation with the fixture industry. 
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2201 M Street,.N. W. 
NEWSGUGLH Washington, D. C. 


As an immediate result of the Roosevelt-Churchill travels..... 

Turkey;:, Turks are friendly, but probably won't pick a fight with Hitler now. 

Yugoslavia: Tito's "partisans," not Mikhailovitch's forces, will get most aid. 

Balkan invasion: Plans for some diversionary moves in the Balkan area are 
revived; are not improbably to involve an effort to open the Aegean. 

European invasion: As we have reported for months, spring seems the time. 

Pacific: U.S. will continue to bear the brunt of the war against Japan. 

Everything points to 1944 as the year of great war activity, the year of big 
losses, of great offensives in both wars, of much excitement, maybe of victory. 

















All the talking, all the world traveling, all the world planning is not to 
solve the U.S. postwar economic problems, isn't to assure postwar jobs for all. 

It appears that, when the fighting stops, when the upsets of conversion 
back to peace are over, U.S. will be back with its same old prewar problems. 

War is not to be the permanent answer to the nation's troubles. ‘It is not 
permanently to solve the unemployment problem, or the problem of foreign 
markets, or the problem of finding investment outlets for all savings. 

We give you a first report on this postwar prospect on page 19. 











If you want a glimpse of what is ahead in the world you now can have it. 
It's a glimpse given by the British Empire's No. 2 man, by one of the world's 
most far-sighted statesmen who has a part in the innermost councils. 

What South Africa's Jan Smuts predicts for the future is this..... 

The postwar world will be a strangeeone, one not seen in 1,000 years. 

France will be gone as a major power, not to come back in our time. 

Italy will have disappeared as an important power, not to rise again. 

Germany will disappear as a major power, never to emerge in its old form. 

So: Of five major European powers that entered the war, only Great Britain 
and Russia will emerge. Of these two remaining powers: 

Russia: Russia will be the new colossus that bestrides the continent. Her 
rise is without parallel in history. What the effects of that rise will be no man 
can say. Her power will be even greater with Japan gone and with no balance or 
check remaining in Far East. No nation in history has occupied Russia's position. p 

Great Britain: Britain as a European power will command great respect and 
will have enormous prestige. But Britain will be a poor country. She has thrown 
everything into the war and will come out poor in substance if rich in soul. 

The British Empire will be there, but it is extra-European. 




















Jan Smuts goes on to make these further highly important points..... 

Great lesson of this war is that peace, not backed by power, is a dream. 

Three great powers, U.S., Russia, Great Britain, will be left after the 
war. U.S. will have wealth, resources, potentialities of power beyond measure. 
Russia will be Europe's colossus. Britain will have her feet in all continents, 
) but will be crippled materially in Europe. It will be a situation new to history. 











(over) 
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NEWSGAAM--TOMORROW-- (Gontinued) 





In this new world.....Two main paths can be taken: 

1. U.S.-Britain and the British Empire might form a "political axis." 
That is favored by many. It would be a mistake. It would stir up fears and strife 
that could lead to greater struggles for world power than any before seen. 

2. U.S.-Britain-Russia can strive for a basis of co-operation, can form 
a trinity of powers. These three powers must provide the postwar leadership, 
must be responsible for maintenance of peace. The League of Nations failed be- 
cause what was everybody's business became nobody's business. Any new league must 
give recognition to leadership; must recognize the basic importance of power. 

But: In this three-way partnership at the top, Britain will be weakest; 
will be an unequal partner. Britain must strengthen her position by working with 
small democracies of Western Europe, by bringing them into close association. 

There you have an inside picture of the world to come. It's the sort of 
world that Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin have been talking about. Only: U.S. wants 
to build up China as a Far Eastern power, wants to give her a place at the top. 











































To turn to some of the developing situations at home..... 

Mr. Roosevelt, back from his travels, will shift his attention to domestic 
problems; will try to soothe the irritations of some big groups of voters. 

You can look for one or two important presidential speeches. You can expect 
the President not to criticize Congress for its refusal to vote much higher taxes, 
There'll be some vetoes, but they will not be accompanied by too-critical words, 

Businessmen will be given much of what they want in contract-termination 
policy, in policies to govern the disposal of vast quantities of surplus goods. 

It is very probable that ration programs will be eased in 1944. 

Expanded oil production in South America may ease the gasoline situation 
long before autumn of next year. Gasoline rationing is explosive politically. 

It won't be surprising if food reserves are turned loose about mid-1944, 

_ And: There is nothing to suggest that the President will accept a 1944 p 
draft; that he will close the door to a fourth nomination. It is regarded as 
a near-certainty that Mr. Roosevelt: will run again if either war is under way. 

Prevailing inside view is that it will be a Roosevelt-vs.-Dewey race. 

Something will be done by Congress to ease the problem facing soldiers who 
will want to vote. There'll have to be some machinery to get in the ballots. 

Threat of a Southern Democratic bolt from the Party is not very serious. 

White House attitude is that there is more chance of split in the 
Republican than in the Democratic Party; that the Republicans will end up by 
splitting on the issue of foreign policy. Inside idea is that the effort to block 
Willkie's nomination may lead to rifts that will not easily be healed later. 

Roosevelt, if renominated, will expect to win on the foreign policy issue. 






































In the matter of the suddenly revived issue of inflationeeecee 

A runaway price advance is not to be expected. 

There'll be a gradual rise in many prices, a gradual increase in the cost 
of living. It is likely to be less than 0.5 per cent a month for most months. 

Wages will creep higher. Railroad workers will get something. So will steel 
workers in all probability. Yet: The lid is very unlikely to come off of wages. 
This situation is to remain fairly stable, but with the trend upward. 

And: If the German war ends sometime in 1944, some temporary forces of 
deflation will set in; will tend to check the pressures back of inflation. 

It is highly improbable that your money or your investments in Government 
bonds will depreciate very greatly in value. Governments have learned too much 
about controlling prices to permit the price situation to get out of hand. 

















We tell you of the latest draft law changes in a report on page 38. ] 


See also pages 16, 24, 43. 
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A new war “paint” goes on the war path! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tue shrill call to General Quarters 
...men leap from their bunks and go 
pounding down the decks to gun 
posts. With split-second timing, 
every man must arrive at his battle 
station. If just one happens to slip, 
the fighting efficiency of the entire 
ship is instantly impaired. 

That’s why a new type of floor- 
ing surface was needed for slippery, 
wave-washed decks . . . something a 
man could brace his feet against . . . 
keep his footing in the roughest 
kind of going. 

Out of the laboratories at Good- 
year has come a remarkable plastic 





which gives men safe footing on any 
deck. It’s called Dektred. It can be 
troweled on the deck or sprayed on 
like paint. Then it hardens to form 
a tough, non-slip surface that is com- 
pletely weather-proof. 

Today Dektred is serving on 
American ships — in gun emplace- 
ments, on deck stairs, passageways, 
and on the flight decks of aircraft 
carriers. When the war is won, this 
new durable Goodyear product will 
have many practical peacetime uses 
—in homes, stores, factories, public 
buildings, and in all kinds »f mobile 
transportation. 





Long a pioneer builder of tires, Goodyear 
also has wide experience working with 
metals, fabrics, plastics, chemicals — 
materials vital to America in today’s war- 
fare, vital to the better world you are 
going to live in tomorrow. 


If you love your country—buy more War Bonds 
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[itm * It’s no wonder that Timm Air- 
& craft Corp. depends on SKILSAW 
ZEPHYRPLANES for surfacing its famous 


plywood trainers. This 3-IN. BELT SANDER 
is perfectly balanced to produce the satin- 


smooth finish necessary on 
every inch of wing, tail and 
fuselage. It’s powerful and 
ruggedly built to provide peak 
output and long trouble-free 
operation. Yet, SKILSAW 
ZEPHYRPLANE is light and 
compact foreasy day-long han- 
dling even by women workers. 

Ask your distributor to dem- 
onstrate SKILSAW ZEPHYR- 
PLANE on your surfacing jobs 
«+. on wood, metals, plastics 


or compositions. See for your- ES 
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SKILSAWS 


ORILLS 





DISC SANDERS 


self how much it saves—in 3 
time, money and manpower! peit sanpers 
aw > v 
Phone your distributor mow! poprasie ann 
BENCH GRINDERS 
SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO * 
BLOWERS 


Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading distrib- 


utors of hardware and industrial supplies FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT , 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, justi- 
fy a wage increase that exceeds the “lit- 
tle steel” formula or does not follow other 
War Labor Board yardsticks unless the 
war needs of an essential industry cannot 
be met in any other way. A regional War 
Labor Board has so decided in the case 
of a milk producers’ association. 


* + + 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of wood- 
en furniture, expect your 1944 production 
to be restricted to 84 per cent of the board 
footage of lumber, exclusive of plywood 
and veneer, that you used for furniture 
and crating in 1943. The WPB order also 
prohibits manufacture of 
articles. 


less essential 
* * * 


YOU CAN sell Christmas gift packages 


of jams, jellies, fruit butter, preserves and 


noncitrus marmalade without collecting 
ration stamps, provided the packages 


were packed before October 23. The Of- 
fice of Price Administration, 
warns that, where the total ration value 
of the products exceeds 400 points, retail- 
ers, wholesalers and processors must ob- 
tain permission from their district OPA 
office to sell or transfer such packages. 


however, 


* oe * 


YOU CANNOT, as a hosiery manufac- 
turer, fail to produce a_ proportionate 
amount of hosiery for infants and chil- 
dren. The WPB has ordered manufactur- 
ers to produce weekly an amount equiva- 
lent in relation to their total civilian pro- 
duction in 1941, or the amount produced 
this year, whichever is greater. 


* - * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of radia- 
tor valve bodies, expect that after the end 
of this year the prohibition against use of 
brass will be removed. Meanwhile, the 
War Production Board advises that manu- 
facturers wishing te engage in such pro- 
duction file a CMP-4B application for 
needed materials. 


. * * 
YOU CANNOT obtain a special permit 


to increase Christmas deliveries by motor 
truck unless you can show clearly that 


and administrative decision: 


additional deliveries are ne 
maintain adequate and essential seryig 
The Office of Defense Trans i 
however, calls attention to the faet that 
one additional delivery can be made th 
day before Christmas if no deliveries » 
made on Christmas Day. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of heg. 
ing-system controls expect special consid 
eration in obtaining controlled materish 
The WPB advises that manufacturers & 
siring to avail themselves of this . 
tunity should file separate CMP-B » 


plications. 
* * * 


YOU CAN, as a builder of railrood 
cars, expect that sufficient steel will k 
made available to permit construction d 
all-steel freight cars by the second quarter 
of 1944. The WPB also announced thy 
production of railway cars will be steppel 


up next year. 
* * 7 


YOU CAN now manufacture mechoni- 
cal water coolers for industrial uses, h 
ending an eight-month ban on production, 
WPB also simplified the procurement of ir 
dustrial and commercial refrigerating ani 
air-conditioning machinery and equipment. 


~ * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to buy trues 
that the Army doesn’t need and use them 
in your business unless your type of sen- 
ice is such as to entitle you to a Certificate 
of War Necessity. The ODT issues this 


notice. 
* * * 


YOU CAN, as a fertilizer manufactw- 
er, file an appeal with the Containers D- 
vision of WPB for new burlap material i 
you are experiencing difficulty in obtam 
ing bags for packaging your product. 


~ . - 


YOU CAN, as a_ manufacturer d 
busses, now obtain aluminum for use i 
bus construction. WPB also eased restne 
tions on use of aluminum to permit fabr 
cation of collapsible tubes, thus saving t! 
and replenishing a short supply of tube 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings % 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. THe UNITED Srate 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi 
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Night flight... 


HE beam of a giant headlight stabbing through trains and the best days on which to take them. 
the black, the long call of the engine’s whistle, : . 
the thunder of the train in its flight through the Cut your hand-baggage to one piece — check the rest. 
night — those are things which, at this season, bring Tag all luggage to avoid mistakes and mix-ups. 
thoughts of “home for Christmas.” 
And if your plans change, cancel your reservations 


But this year it’s different. The men and women in promptly. 


the service — those who can be spared for a few 
days from their pressing business of Victory — have 
first call on the trains. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


But if you find that you must travel at that time: 


Ask your local ticket agent about the less crowded 














“Theres a Christmas rush | : 
on telephone wires, too 


Help keep war-crowded 


circuits clear on December 24, 


25 and 26. 


ne ee. |” Pe 


Please use Long Distance 


only if it is vital. 


War needs the wires—even 


on holidays. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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INVASION BLUEPRINT: 
THE ALLIES‘ COMING JOB 


Western Europe as Focal Point for Supreme U.S.-British Effort 


Diversionary thrusts, 
sea and air attacks 
to precede main blow 


The little-known story of the task in- 
volved in opening a new western front is 
now brought into view by official action. 
The decision is made and the blueprints 
are drawn for converging drives on Ger- 
many from the East, West and South. 
But it is in the West that America and 
Britain will make their supreme bid to 
end the war in 1944. All attention, there- 
fore, centers on the impending invasion 
of Western Europe. 

Hitherto, a Western invasion has been 
a vague, distant prospect. Now, as a result 
of the agreement at Teheran between the 
United States, Britain and Russia, the die 
is cast and the time is close at hand. To- 
day, the size and shape of the invasion 
job stand out sharp and clear. Here is a 
bird’s-eye view of what is coming: 





The time most favorable for invasion is 
in April and May. Earlier than that, high 
tides, gales and fogs would endanger land- 
ings. Rains, snows and mud would impede 
progress in Western Europe. The Allies 
could accept those risks to speed the date. 

The place is likely to be the shores of 
Europe nearest to England. But landings 
are possible at many points from Northern 
Norway to Southern France. 

The job is the greatest sea-air-and-land 
campaign in history. The invasions of 
North Africa, Sicily and Italy were just 
small preliminaries to this operation. 

First phase of this task will be to burst 
through Germany’s coast defenses, to put 
shock troops ashore and to seize the 
necessary beachheads. Next phase will be 
to rush in reinforcements and to fight 
off German counterattacks. Third phase 
will be to build up with more reinforce- 
ments an Allied army of probably 80 
combat divisions, or 1,200,000 men. Fourth 
phase will be to push toward Berlin. 


—Wide World 


INVASION BEACH 
-. . both sides have figured on the price per square yard 


BER 17, 1943 


The question arises as to how, if it is 
to succeed at all, so vast an operation is 
to be handled. That question is pointed 
up by high costs paid by the Allies in 
making landings against strong defenses. 
At Dieppe, France, the Canadians lost 
two-thirds of their attacking force. At 
Salerno, Italy, the American Fifth Army 
had a hard fight to hold a strip of beach. 
On Tarawa, in the Pacific, the Marines 
paid the highest price in their history in 
lives lost per square yard of land won. 
Thus, invading defended coasts has proved 
a most hazardous type of warfare. 

This is the story of how the invasion of 
Western Europe is expected to be carried 
through in spite of difficulties and dangers. 
Those dangers are best understood in 
terms of Nazis’ defenses against invasion. 

Germany’s defenses. All told, there are 
6,000 miles of front for Germany to de- 
fend. More than 2,000 miles of that front 
is Western Europe’s coast line. The big 
danger zone for Germany is about 200 
miles along the English Channel in France 
and Belgium. This is under air cover from 
bases in England. It is on the direct in- 
vasion route to Germany. 

Along this coast, Germany has devel- 
oped a zone of defenses 10 to 30 miles 
deep. Defenses are strongest along the 
best beaches and where there are breaks 
in the coastal cliffs. Woods, dunes, fields 
and marshes bristle with concrete _pill- 
boxes, with machine guns and mortars 
placed to rake the beaches. There are 
barriers of mines, barbed wire, big guns 
in fixed fortifications,*concealed batteries 
of antitank and antiaircraft artillery, and 
airfields only a few miles apart. 

This first line is part of an elaborate 
system of defense in depth, built around 
big bases 50 to 100 miles inland. If the 
first line cannot repulse or destroy the 
invading force, the German plan is to 
delay or weaken that force until - Nazi 
armies can be brought up from the big 
bases for a heavy counterattack. 

Signs in Germany indicate that Hitler 
is preparing to make a great gamble for 
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_WHAT OUR INVASION FORCES FACE 








victory or a.stalemate by smashing the in- 
vasion army. Germany may try to use her 
secret weapon or weapons for this purpose. 
The question is, how can the Allies over- 
come Germany’s invasion defenses? 
Germany’‘s weaknesses. Back of formi- 
dable defenses, Germany is up against 
important Her 300 
divisions represent about the limit of her 


weaknesses. present 
man power. Those divisions are spread 
back of her long fighting lines, with nearly 
190 facing Russia, 25 in the Balkans, 23 
in Italy, 8 in Norway, and 4 in Denmark. 
This leaves only about 44 
660,000 men, in combat divisions to de- 
fend France and the Low Countries, with 
half a dozen divisfons in Germany as re- 


divisions, or 


serves. 

Germany’s weakness is that she cannot 
strengthen this western-front force with- 
out moving troops from another front. So 
far she has been in too much danger to 
make big-scale withdrawals from Russia. 

The Allies are in position to put im- 
mense new strain on Germany’s fronts by 
diversionary invasions that can make im- 
possible heavy reinforcement of her de- 
fense forces in France. One thrust may be 
made in the Balkans, where spring comes 
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Henri 
French troops, now numbering six fully 
equipped divisions of about 20,000 men 


early. Gen. Fighting 


each, may be thrown from Corsica into 
Southern France. A third thrust might be 
made from Italy across the Adriatic to 
give strong impetus to the rebel armies 
in Yugoslavia. Diversionary landings 
might be made in Norway, in Southwest 
France, or in Brittany. 

Blueprint for invasion. Weeks ahead of 
the actual landing, the aerial phase of the 
invasion probably will begin. The Ameri- 
can and British air forces will carry on a 
systematic campaign to disrupt Germany’s 
defenses throughout a large invasion area. 
That area may run 90 miles or more along 
the coast, and 100 miles or more inland. 

The curtain-raiser for invasion is ex- 
pected to be a most thorough-going aerial 
bombardment of military objectives in 
chosen area. Big fleets of bombers, well 
escorted by fighter planes, will do the job. 
Railway terminals, bridges, shops and lo- 
comotives will be special targets. Stores 
of munitions, fuel and equipment will be 
bombed. Troop concentrations will be 
strafed and bombed. Airdromes will be 
special targets. The objective will be to 


LL 


disrupt the defense, supply and transport 
system so thoroughly that German troops 
cannot be moved in to stop invasion, Ajj 
this will be preparatory to the landings, 

The landings. British and American pa. 
val power may be expected to seize contro] 
of the surrounding seas to the shore line. 
At dawn some day next spring, troops 
probably will begin pouring ashore from 
transports under cover of a terrific nayal 
and air bombardment. Armor-piercing 
projectiles may do what explosive shel 
could not do to troop shelters on Tarawa 
Island. The attacking planes may be both 
land-based and carrier-based. 

The invasion armada may be expected 
to dwarf the 2,000 to 3,000 warships and 
cargo ships that took part in the Sicilian 
invasion. Part of the troops may be taken 
from England, and part directly from 
America. Two-thirds of those landing 
probably will be Americans. Troops will 
swarm ashore from fleets comprised of 
the 80,000 landing craft that 
America is planning to have. Amphibian 
tanks will attack shore defenses. Tanks 
will be landed from special landing craft. 
There will be slow fighting up the cliffs, 
hills and valleys, but the men will storm 
inland to make the beachhead secure. 

Early capture of key airfields will be 
vital to the Allies. Paratroops may be 
dropped to speed that objective. The 
critical phase of the whole operation may 
not develop for several days. 

The critical phase. The crisis may come 
when the Germans counterattack in great 
force. All intervening time will be used by 
the Allies to rush in reinforcements of 
men, weapons and supplies, to expand 
their holdings and to get into position to 
off that attack. More men will be 
swarming in from transports, Airborne 
divisions can be brought in by glider. Once 
airfields are taken, all kinds of reinforce- 
ments can start pouring in by air. 

This crucial phase may just about settle 
the fate of the German air force, which 
may crack under the double strain of 
fighting Allied bombings on the home fron! 
and of spearheading resistance to iva 
sion on the western front. In Tunisia, & 
feat of the German air force presaged los 
of a German army of 227,000 men. 0 
the western front, defeat of the German: 
in the air may help the ground force: 
to smash the German counterattack am 
get through the crisis. If that émsis » 
weathered, the Allied expedition woul 
be built up into the formidable foree o 
perhaps 80 combat divisions that 8 
thought necessary for a full-scale offensive, 
aiming to liberate France and force & W#Y 


some of 


beat 





into Germany. 

That is how Allied sea power, ait, Powe » 
and land power are expected to team Up 
for invasion. Success would bring the wa 
in Europe to an end. 
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MAKING THE AXIS PAY 


Risks for the Allies in Demanding Reparations of Money or Goods 


Danger of another war in 
allowing Germany and Japan 
to keep heavy industries going 


Again, as in 1919, the losing countries 
are going to be asked to pay for this war. 
Already the Allies, counting on victory, 
are beginning to figure the amount of the 
war damage they have suffered. They are 
totaling up their claims and are preparing 
to present the losers with an enormous 
bill, after victory arrives. 

Some of the items in Germany’s bill are 
being computed in Britain. Occupation 
costs exacted in the territory that Ger- 
many has overrun, outside of Russia, 
total $13,600,000,000. Goods sent to Ger- 
many by the occupied countries in return 
for blocked marks total $5,200,000,000. 
These figures do not include the loot of all 
kinds carried off by the Nazis. 

Russian authorities take these figures 
only as a starting point. They include losses 
in shipping, damage caused in air raids, 
destruction in the occupied areas, damage 
to civilians who have been forcibly sent 
to work in Germany, or have been mobi- 
lized for compulsory labor in their own 
countries, and sums necessary for the 
payment of pensions for ex-combatants. 
With all these items added in, for Russia 
as well as for the other war-ravaged 
countries, the total nears $200,000,000,000. 

Problem No. 1: How to collect? The 
real problem is not how much Germany 
will owe, but how to make it possible for 
her to pay. Allied leaders hope to avoid 
the mistakes made after the last war. At 
that time, reparations were fixed at $32,- 
000,000,000, besides which 26 per cent of 
the proceeds of German exports were to 


go to the Allies, as well as certain amounts 
of coal and other materials. But, by 1922, 
cash payments were suspended, and in 
1923, when Germany failed to deliver the 
required amount of coal, French and Bel- 
gian troops occupied the Ruhr. Later, pay- 
ments were resumed under the Dawes and 
Young plans. Eventually, the whole Allies’ 
effort to make Germany pay broke down. 

The main difficulty was that the Allied 
countries could not collect unless they im- 
ported from Germany enough more goods 
than they exported to her to equal the 
amount of the reparations. Instead, the 
Allies, including the U.S., loaned Ger- 
many enough money to keep on paying. 

This time, about the only source of 
money payments for the Germans will be 
their foreign investments. The value of 
these investments has been estimated at 
about $1,500,000,000. That would be about 
the limit of what could be extracted from 
Germany in cash. 

Problem No. 2: Who can collect? In 
view of their experience in the 1920s, the 
U.S. and Britain are not planning to 
demand big sums from Germany in money 
reparations. Likewise, the smaller occupied 
countries of Europe will have trouble in 
collecting money payments. All these capi- 
talistic countries may have to choose be- 
tween receiving reparations in the form 
of goods and services, or not receiving 
any. Since payments in the form of goods 
and services would compete with estab- 
lished industries, the result may be they 
will not be able to collect any reparations. 

Russia, however, is in a different situa- 
tion. She can take payments in goods or 
labor without upsetting her internal econ- 
omy. Anything she receives adds to her 
wealth. Russia is preparing to ask pay- 


ment in the form of property that is 
movable, such as ships, rolling stock, in- 
dustrial plants, goods and livestock. In 
addition, Russian leaders are talking about 
taking payments from Germany’s current 
production, up to $4,000,000,000 a year 
the amount of Germany’s expenditures for 
armament before the war. 

Still another way of collecting from Ger 
many, which the Russians are advocating, 
would be to use German labor to rebuild 
the cities, dams, railroads, highways and 
other property destroyed in the occupied 
areas. One estimate is that the job of re- 
habilitating Russia’s devastated zones 
would keep 10,000,000 men busy 10 years 

Reparations from Japan? Eventually 
the war-ravaged countries of Asia, includ 
ing China and the Philippines, probably 
will try to collect reparations from Japan 
Just as in the case of Germany, Japan 
probably will be called on to make deliv- 
eries in kind. China already has let it be 
known that she would like to take over 
Japan’s Navy and a big part of Japan’s 
shipping, machinery and industrial goods 

The Allies’ dilemma. In the case of both 
Germany and Japan, the Allies face a di- 
lemma. In order to collect substantial 
reparations in goods, the Allies will have 
to permit Germany and Japan to keep 
their heavy industry going. But it is the 
heavy industry of these Axis countries 
that has provided the basis of their war 
making power. To keep their heavy indus- 
try going may carry with it the constant 
danger that they again will make war 
upon their neighbors. Therefore, the Allies 
must consider if big reparations in the 
form of goods are worth while if these rep- 
arations keep Germany and Japan strong 
enough industrially to wage another war. 





GERMAN PRISONERS TAKEN BY THE SOVIETS 
To rebuild what the Nazis have destroyed in Russia would take 10,000,000 men 10 years 
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U.S. WASTING FOOD? 


Paradox of Scarcity and Rationing While Storage Houses Overflg 


Huge reserves required for 
armed forces and to replace 
supplies that spoil overseas 


Food consumers in the U.S. are being 
confronted with what looks like a baffling 
paradox. They are told that food is scarce, 
and many items are rationed. Yet, at the 
same time, they hear that food storage 
capacity is filled to overflowing. They even 
hear that food held by the armed forces or 
other Government agencies is spoiling. 

Livestock markets are closed for days 
while packers catch up. There is an im- 
pression that Government food stock piles 
are unnecessarily large. In some quarters, 
it is asserted that the food shortage could 
be relieved if these stock piles were whit- 
tled down and some of the food released 
for the use of civilians. 

How big are stock piles? Size of the 
food stock piles held by the Army and 
Navy is a military secret. Published fig- 
ures, however, indicate something of their 
scope. For men quartered in the United 
States, the armed forces require a 90-day 
supply of food. With an allowance of more 
than five pounds a day for each soldier 
and sailor, this has meant a reserve supply 
of nearly 3,000,000,000 pounds for the 
6,000,000 men in the U.S. 

For the soldiers overseas, the stock 
piles must be even bigger. The Army must 
have a 15-day supply for each man in 
transit to the embarkation ports, a 65-day 
supply in depots near these ports, a 30- 
day supply on its way across the oceans, 
a 90-day supply in the receiving depots, 
a 45-day supply with the troops and a 25- 
day reserve against food sinkings and 
other war losses. This adds up to a total 
of 270 days’ supply. Thus, with 4,000,000 
men overseas in the Army and Navy, stock 
piles totaling nearly 6,000,000,000 pounds 
of food must be maintained. 

Altogether, the Army and Navy reserves 
of food would feed the entire population 
of the U.S. for nearly three weeks. 

Civilian supplies in the U.S. also are 
large. Butter in storage, according to the 
most recent Government report, totals 
210,000,000 pounds, or 50 per cent more 
than average. Frozen eggs total 236,000,- 
000 pounds, or nearly double the average. 
Cream in storage totals 19,000,000 quarts, 
or nearly three times the average. Pork in 
storage totals 338,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with an average of 280,000,000. 
Frozen fruits total 241,000,000 pounds, 
compared with an average of 174,000,000. 
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—U.S. Signal Corps photo 


FOOD FOR FIGHTERS 
- « - 9,000,000,000 pounds reserve 


Why is so much food in storage? Right 
now, there are special reasons why food 
storage is tight. U.S. farmers have just 
completed the biggest crop year in their 
history. These crops are moving to mar- 
ket, with enormous quantities being 
stored. Also, there is a record run of hogs. 

Most of the pork now being stored 
could be moved into consumption if ra- 
tion points were lowered. But officials say 
that, if the point value of pork were low- 
ered now, it would have to be two or three 
times higher next autumn, when market 
supplies will drop sharply. 

Quantities of butter are in storage be- 
cause the Government has just completed 
big buying operations. Much of the stored 
butter is being shipped to Russia for the 
Soviet Army. The Government will not 
buy any more butter until the flush season 
of milk production next April. 





Cream in storage is being put away 
the trade for ice cream and confectiog 
purposes. Frozen eggs in storage, me 
in private hands, now are being drawn 
by dryers who supply dried eggs for Le 
Lease and for the armed forces. 

Can food be released? The answer 
that some Government-owned stocks 
ready are being turned back to the trade 
Among these are canned goods held in 
serve against such possible disasters as j 
creased ship sinkings, floods, mili 
defeats or crop failures. Also, some g 
fruit juice, originally purchased by 
Government for its school-lunch prog 
is being turned back. Reserves of di 
beans are not needed now, with the p 
crop in. More releases are expected soon 

Has food spoiled? The Army says some 
food is bound to spoil when it is unloaded 
and stored under battle conditions. A cer- 
tain percentage of loss is provided for. 
The problem is especially difficult in the 
islands of the Southwest Pacific, where 
food must be stored in the open or under 
tarpaulins, with only bamboo poles to keep 
it off swampy ground. Cans are made of 
lighter metal than in peacetime, with less 
tin and poorer quality solder, and some of 
them explode when they get too hot. 

As to civilian supplies, the Food Distri- 
bution Administration says that only one- 
hundredth of 1 per cent of its stocks of 
food has been lost by spoilage. Of evapo- 
rated milk, one-twentieth of 1 per cent 
has spoiled. 

The food outlook for 1944. The whole 
storage picture is important for civilians, 
as it is tied in with their food outlook for 
1944. Officials expect milk output to be 
2,300,000,000 pounds under production in 
1943, and 5,200,000,000 under the goals. 
This means that butter and cheese will 
continue to be tight, and whole ‘milk may 
have to be rationed in some regions. 

Egg production may be _ 100,000,000 
dozen above 1943. Poultry will continue 
about as plentiful as it was this year. 
Beef and veal production of 1,000,000,000 
pounds more than in 1943 is anticipated, 
but this would be 1,000,000,000 pounds 
under the 1944 goal. Pork output, includ- 
ing lard, is expected to be up to the 194 
goal of 13,600,000,000 pounds, which is 
500,000,000 pounds above 1943. 

Total food production in 1944 is likely 
to average about 3 per cent above 1948, 
but to be about 2.6 per cent under the 
goals. On the whole, present bulging ) 
stocks in storage are not likely to mean 
increased rations for consumers. 
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” GREATER SAFETY! Improved electrical wir- 
ing insulation that will not support flame can 
be made from several VINYLITE plastic com- 
pounds. Such wiring, now employed in vital 


circuits of warships, will some day provide 





Plastics Wil Mean Better Homes 


...and more of them! 


Even Topay. plastics men can vision a 
bathroom with practically everything in 
it made of plastics or containing plasties 
in some form. Imagine such a bathroom. 
costing less to manufacture. to ship. and to 
install, delivered as a unit to your home! 


The raw materials to make better homes 
with more bathrooms and finer kitchens 
come true are in existence today ... in 
Vinyurreand BAKELITE resins, and plasties 
made from them. 


SAKELITE resin-bonded plywood, like 
that from which planes and torpedo boats 
are made. can be used to make floors, 
walls, ceilings. and furniture. 


The type of plastic film used in water- 
proof, chemical-resistant food bags and 
rifle covers can be fabricated into mildew- 
proof shower curtains. VINYLITE resins can 


also be made into rot-resistant floor cov- 


erings that can be walked on millions of 


times without showing appreciable wear! 


Our engineers know from the record of 


VINYLITE plastic - coated life raft sails, 
sleeping bags, and life preservers, that 


UNION CARBIDE 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 


ALLOYS AND METALS 


Electro Metallurgical Company 


CHEMICALS 


Haynes Stellite Company 





Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. 


VINYLITE plastics and compounds can be 
used in the future to bring vou wall cov- 
erings. window curtains. and furniture 
finishes that will outlast anvthing now 
available. 

Under heat and pressure. VinyLire and 
SAKELITE plastics can be molded into 
numberless useful forms. Experience gained 
in molding war equipment will help to bring 
you such things as molded plastic furniture 
which will be lighter, easier to move. easier 
to keep clean! 

Spun plastics made from vinyl resins 
are resistant to rot. Right now, such plas- 
tics are used for making jungle hammock 
ropes and vital chemical filters. They also 
can be fashioned into draperies, upholstery, 
stockings. and other articles of clothing 


...sun-proof, water-proof, and moth-proof! 


ViInyLiTe and BAKELITE resins and plas- 
tics, and many new techniques for using 
them. are peacetime research achievements 
of CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS Cor- 
PORATION and BAKELITE CORPORATION, 
both L nits of UCC. Fabricators converting 
these raw materials into finished articles 
are making them mean more and more to 
you. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 


The Linde Air Products Company 


New York 17, N. Y. 


The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


greater safety in the home. 








MORE BEAUTY! New washable water paints 
based on BAKELITE resins, will bring new 


beauty to homes. These paints are inexpen- 
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sive... and easy to apply! 
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LESS EXPENSE! [<e of BAKELITE molding 

plastics in making washing machines, refrig- 

erators, and many other household devices 


and fixtures can mean lower-priced, longer- 


lasting equipment for you. 


LESS WORK! Fasier cleaning of plastic- 
treated walls, ceilings, and floors. Plastic 
furniture and upholsters that are easier to 
keep clean. Yours in the future! 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street U8 


PLASTICS 
Bakelite Corporation 
Plastics Division of Carbide and 


Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


All of our lives we've heard 


the expression, “getting down to 


brass tacks’. To Milady of 
another day it meant that the store- 
keeper “got down’? to a row of brass 
tacks and painstakingly measured 
the yards of “finery” for her gay, 
voluminous frocks. There before 
her eyes was indisputable proof of 
correct measurement. It’s a long 
forgotten custom, but time has 
made the neatly spaced row of 
brass tacks a symbol of things 
concrete. Today, we “get down to 
brass tacks” for fundamentals — 
for the unquestionable truth. 


When a treacherous enemy struck at 
America, the tremendous expansion of the 
nation’s armed forces and the maximum 


i 
production two absolute 


for war, demand 





essentials — adequate mass transportation 
and power to run the furnaces of war. 
boas or et a ? 

etting down to the brass tacks of trans- 
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and industry did not have to wait 
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Harbor, coal has furnished more power to 


run more industries that have produced 
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INDUSTRY’S PEACE JOB: 
AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 


Output Greater Than Prewar Expected Despite Cut From War Highs 


Estimated 8,000,000 jobless 
would equal number in most 
prosperous year of 1930s 


In what follows you are given a first 
‘report on the outlook for business and em- 
ployment in period that will follow the war. 

This outlook report is not intended as 
an exact forecast. It recognizes that many 
unforeseeable factors may arise to affect 
particular situations. The report, instead, 
is an effort to provide benchmarks for 
measuring the trends that businessmen, 
workers, farmers and others may expect. 
It assumes no extraordinary pump prim- 
ing by Government. It does take into ac- 
count the unusually large savings that 


will be available in postwar and 
the need for replacement of both 
consumer andl producer goods. It 
rests against the background of 
long-term growth trends in_ indi- 
vidual industries. 

The analysis is made by the eco- 
nomic staff of The United States 
News. This staff has had access to 
many studies that the Government 
is making in this same field. Its con- 
clusions, broadly, are in line with 
those of the more conservative of 
the Government economists. 

Conclusions reached with regard 
to the over-all outlook are these: 

Production. American industry, 
during war, is making an amazing 
production record. Its output, as 
measured by the Federal Reserve 
Board production index, is at 245 
per cent of the 1935-39 average. 
After the war and after the initial 
period of adjustment, industry’s 
peacetime production is expected to 
level out at about 140 per cent of 
1935-39. This is a drop of 43 per 
cent from the war peak. It will com- 
pare with the decline that occurred 
between 1929 and 1932. Yet the 
level of production will be nearly 
25 per cent greater than peak level 
of prewar period in 1937. There will 
be a depression compared with war 
standards, but prospesity compared 
with prewar standards. 

Employment. The decline in pro- 
duction will carry with it an increase 
in unemployment. After demobiliza- 
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tion of the Army and Navy, and after 
industry has adjusted itself to a peace- 
time basis, it is expected that about 
8,200,000 persons above 14 years of age 
will be seeking work actively, but will be 
unable to find it. This would be about 
the same employment situation that ex- 
isted in 1937, which represented the most 
favorable period of the 1930s. 

National income. If prices hold at pres- 
ent levels, the national income in the 
postwar period is likely to hover around 
$112,000,000,000. This would be a decline 
of more than 25 per cent from the ex- 
pected 1944 level of around $152,000.- 
000,000, but it would be nearly 50 per 
cent above 1937. Payments to individuals 
would be a few billions under this amount. 


_— 
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WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME 
-.. will there be an answer to every question? 





—Acme 


These figures suggest prosperity for the 
country as a whole in the postwar 
period while there is depression for the 
unemployed. 

The situation pictured above will not 
come about all of a sudden. It will repre- 
sent the third of the three periods of 
transition from war that lie ahead. The 
periods to look for are those that follow: 

The first period. This is the period that 
will follow defeat of Germany. It prob- 
ably will start sometime in 1944. In this 
period a vast total in war orders will be 
canceled. There will be a start of large- 
scale conversion back to peacetime. Army 
demobilization will start. Unemployment 
will rise. National income will start a 
rather sharp drop. Yet Government spend- 
ing for war will continue at a high 
level as long as Japan is in the war, 
and this will be a cushion to a dras- 
tic shakeout. 

The second period. In this period 
the entire war will have ended with 
defeat of Japan. The period may 
start in late 1945 or early 1946. In 
that event it probably will last 
about 18 months, or until 1947. It 
will be a period of sliarp adjust- 
ment as military demobilization is 
carried out on a big scale. Men will 
be pouring back to civilian life. 
War orders will have been canceled 
suddenly. Industry will not be con- 
verted fully to civilian production 
‘and things will look rather bad. Un- 
employment will be heavy. Income, 
particularly of factory workers, will 
be in a temporary tailspin. 

The third period. It is this period 
with which the present report is 
concerned. The period probably will 
start in 1947. Adjustment from war 
will have been made. Industry will 
be busy filling demands that ac- 
cumulated during war. People with 
savings that may have reached 
$130,000,000,000 will be using part 
of those savings to fill their wants. 
Postwar recovery will be in full 
swing. It is reasonable to expect 
that this period will last through 
1950 before a major adjustment 
will occur as accumulated demand 
temporarily is filled. 

Thus, looking ahead over the next 
six years, various groups can expect 
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something like the prospect tnat is in service during 1943 and 11,000,000 to wages and salaries ‘from the present level 


described below: be in service during 1944 will fall to about of above $100,000,000,000. Factory work- 
Men in military service. Fairly rapid 2,500,000 in the postwar period. ers in particular will be hard hit due both |, 

demobilization can be expected as each Employed workers. The outlook is fora to declining employment and to a prob 

war ends. The average of 9,000,000 men decline of about one-third in payments of able end to most overtime payments. 
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Factory pay rolls, which are nearly $30,- 
000,000,000 this year, will fall to an esti- 
mated $16,200,000,000 in postwar. This 
still is nearly $6,000,000,000 above pre- 
war, however. Persons with jobs will be 
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better off than in any previous peacetime 
periods. 

Businessmen in general. Business as a 
whole will prosper in the postwar recovery 
period. Manufacturers of durable goods 


will see the volume of their production 
fall by about 57 per cent from the pres- 
ent level of 372 per cent of 1935-39 aver- 
age. Yet they still will be operating at a 
rate about 30 per cent above the prewar 
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FARMERS: The prospect of prosperity is guaranteed 


peak. Makers of nondurable goods prob- 
ably will see output fall about 28 per cent 
from the present, but that still would 
leave them operating at a rate 19 per 
cent above the prewar peak. 

There is likely to be a conservative po- 
litical situation that will result in some 
favorable tax adjustments. The excess- 
profits tax probably will end with the war. 
However, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that a 40 per cent normal and surtax will 
apply to corporation income in postwar. 
There will be revived interest in incentive 
taxation to encourage corporations to ex- 
pand. Individuals will get some tax relief, 
but not a great deal. 

Merchants. Business will boom for re- 
tail and wholesale trade over all. A dollar 
volume of retail trade amounting to $65,- 
000,000,000 is expected in the postwar pe- 
riod. This would be the largest on record, 
comparing with $62,900,000,000 this year 
and with $42,100,000,000 in 1937. Largest 
increases in sales will be in consumer dur- 
able goods, in automobiles, refrigerators, 
ete., where shortages are accumulating. 

Farmers. Here, too, there is a prospect 
of prosperity. The net income of farm op- 
erators is officially estimated at $12,600,- 
000,000 for 1943. In the postwar period 
dealt with in this report it may fall to 
around $9,700,000,000, but that compares 
with $4,300,000,000 in 1939, which was the 
high of the 1930s. Farm prices may fall 
20 per cent compared with the present, 
and production is expected to decline 
about 10 per cent. Government supports 
will limit declines in basic farm products. 

Investors. Dividend payments will de- 
pend on Government tax policy. Corpora- 
tions will be earning, before tax pay- 
ments, more than in any prewar year, al- 
though less than during the war. If the ex- 
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cess-profits tax is removed, as expected, 
the amount available for dividends will be 
quite large, justifying an expectation that 
payments may be $4,500,000,000 annual- 
ly. That is about the present over-all rate. 
Interest payments will be the highest on 
record at about $6,900,000,000, with in- 
creases due largely to increased payments 
on the Government debt. Interest rates 
probably will continue to be held down. 

Pensioners, eic. Government payments 
to veterans, to persons retiring under old- 
age insurance, to those entitled to unem- 
ployment benefits and to those receiving 
direct relief will break all records. A prob- 
able annual outlay of $8,000,000,000 will 
be made in this field against the previous 
peak of $5,400,000,000. These payments 
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will represent a sustaining element in the 
general economy. 

That is the general picture as it affects 
big groups in the population. In terms of 
some of the major industries, the postwar 
prospect is the one that follows: 

Construction. A postwar building boom 
appears to be assured. This boom wil) 
center in residential construction, utility 
construction and some types of public 
works. In terms of dollars, it will reach 
an estimated high of $10,700,000,000, of 
about equal to the 1935-39 average, But 
in terms of volume of construction, jt 
will be about 28 per cent under this pe- 
riod because costs now are about 40 per 
cent higher. In terms of employment, cop. 
struction will absorb directly about 500. 
000 more men than in prewar, and in ad- 
dition about another 1,000,000 in indirect 
employment. 

Autos, aircraft, transportation equip- 
ment. The automobile industry will boom, 
It should turn out 6,000,000 cars a year 
for four or five years, against the peak of 
1,800,000 in the prewar 1930s. Yet auto 
plants will be turning out about a third 
less in total goods than during the war. 
Aircraft industry will be booming by pre. 
war standards. Yet it will fall 90 to 95 
per cent from war production levels, Ship. 
building will be nearly 70 per cent more 
active than in prewar. Yet it, too, will be 
down 90 to 95 per cent from war levels, 
The transportation equipment industry as 
a whole will decline drastically from the 
war level, although it will be operating 
at a high level on a peacetime basis. 

Iron and steel. The steel industry in the 
postwar recovery period is expected to 
operate at a level about 25 per cent under 
the present, but 30 per cent above prewar, 
Output of steel ingots is expected to hold 





POSTWAR PENSIONS: A sustaining element in general economy 
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around 69,000,000 net tons in the recovery 
period, against a previous peacetime peak 
of 61,700,000 in 1929. 

Machinery. Output of machinery and 
machine tools is likely to drop about 65 
per cent from the present level. Again, 
however, this would leave a production of 
engines, agricultural implements, tractors, 
electrical machinery, machine tools, do- 
mestic appliances, etc., at a level 26 per 
cent above the 1937 level. 

Textiles. Here production is expected to 
decline about 17 cent from present 
levels. Cotton consumption would fall 28 
per cent, but would be slightly above the 
prewar peak. Production of woolens would 
fall about 26 per cent, but would be 3 per 
cent above prewar. Rayon deliveries, how- 
to hold about 5 per 
cent above the war level and 48 per cent 


per 


ever, are expected 


above prewar. 

The point of all of this is that the post- 
war recovery period, on the basis of all the 
evidence, will be one of depression from 
war levels but of prosperity compared with 
the level of activity in the 1930s. So far as 
can be discovered, there is no new indus- 
try, comparable to the automobile indus- 
try following the last war, to create direct 
and indirect activity that would carry the 
country to full postwar employment. It 
is becoming obvious that many of the larg- 
est employing industries will offer fewer 
jobs after the war than they offer now. 

War will not provide a permanent an- 
swer to the problem of unemployment. In 
fact, it is this problem that almost certain- 
ly will rise to plague the nation in the 
postwar period. The basic situation will 
look about like this: 

Civilian employment. When the post- 
war adjustment is completed, there prob- 
ably will be a net decline of 3,000,000 
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PAY ROLLS: The end of wartime overtime will be felt 


workers in manufacturing, Government 
and transportation employment after off- 
setting with increases i 
trade and That compares 


wartime employment levels 


in construction, 


services. with 


Military employment. A decline of 
6,700,000 will occur from the average of 
9,200,000 in armed services during 1943 


to 2,500,000 in postwar. 

New workers. An of 600,000 
new workers will be entering the labor 
market in each of the four years 1943-47, 
adding 2,400,000 to the number seeking 
work. 

Added up, that makes about 12,000,000 
who might be unable to find jobs, based 
on the Government description of job seek- 
ers. However, it is assumed that all of the 


average 
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WOMEN WORKERS: Too many in peacetime will complicate problems 
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5,000,000 temporary wartime workers, the 
married women, youths, handicapped per- 
sons who entered the labor market will 
leave that market after the war. This 
would leave 7,000,000 unemployed to add 
to 1,000,000 unemployed during the war. 
If many of the 5,000,000 decide to con- 
tinue to seek work, the number of unem- 
ployed would exceed 8,000,000 by that 
number. 

If unemployment in the postwar period 
is at or near the indicated level—which 
is not far from the average of the late 
1930s—there will be strong pressure for 
some action to deal with the problem. 
Two main avenues of action appear to lie 
open, and are on the Government list. 

First, steps may be taken to expand ex- 
ports in one way or another in the hope 
that the volume of goods shipped abroad 
can be large enough to provide jobs for 
those who otherwise would not be able to 
find them. An export volume greater than 
the Lend-Lease volume of the present. 
amounting to $12,000,000,000 a year. 
would be required. Officials are not opti- 
mistic over the prospect of exports of that 
size, or greater, unless on a gift basis. 

Second, there always is the course of 
Government 


spending and Government- 
guided 


investment in low-cost housing. 
highway development, public works, WPA 
projects. It is this course, plus greatly ex- 
panded Social Security plans, that stands 
a very good chance of being revived on a 
large scale in thé postwar period. 

All of this means that private individu- 
als and private industry probably face a 
continuance of relatively high taxes after 
the war. It means that Government prob- 
ably will play an important part in guid- 
ing economic activities after the war just 
as it did before the war. 
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A Ballot for Every Soldier? 
Behind the Tangle in Congress 


Votes at Stake Would Be Enough to Sway Presidential Election 


Meager returns in prospect 
under present procedure 
of control by the States 


Congress is uncertain what to do about 
a soldier vote that is large enough to de- 
cide the 1944 presidential election. The 
Senate, caught in a whirl of conflicting 
fears, has decided to let the States figure 
out how to handle the problem. But the 
House still is trying to find a way of get- 
ting the vote in. House members are open 
to wholesale retaliation at the hands of 
come irked because 
they were trusted to handle a gun, but 
not a ballot. 

At stake are 8,800,000 votes among an 
Army and Navy of 11,000,000. The 2.200.- 
000 others are under voting age in all 
States except Georgia, which has cut its 
age qualification to 18. And 2,200,000 of 
those old enough to vote come from South- 


soldiers who home 


ern States which are figured as Democrat- 
ic anyway, in spite of the threats of Sen- 
ator Bailey (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
and other Southerners to create their own 
party. But the 6,600,000 that come from 
States in which they would be a deciding 
influence are more than enough to have 
elected Wendell Willkie in 1940. President 
Roosevelt beat him by only 4,939,000. 
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REPRESENTATIVE RAMSPECK 
Ballots between bullets? 
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A recent Gallup poll showed that 61 per 
cent of the servicemen who are eligible to 
vote would go Democratic. If their votes 
are not brought into the election, such a 
percentage would subtract upward of 
t,000,000 votes from the Democratic can- 
didate in the States that will swing the 
election, outside the Solid South. And al- 
most 2,000,000 votes must be subtracted 
from the margin that Mr. Roosevelt had 
over Mr. Willkie if the Southern votes be 
omitted from that majority. 

When the Senate backed away from the 
problem of getting in the soldier vote, it 
left the soldiers with a voting procedure 
that got only the barest handful of sol- 
dier votes in 1942, about one-third of 1 
per cent. If the men and women in the 
service try 20 times as hard to vote under 
this system in 1944 as they did in 1942, 
only 800,000 of the votes in deciding 
States would get counted. Another 200,- 
000 votes would go into the Southern 
States. And just a shade under 10,000,000 
servicemen and women, 10 out of every 
11, would not be able to vote. 

Actually, however, even in the heat and 
vigor of a third-term campaign in 1940, 
when the went to a record-setting 
high, only about twice as many Ameri- 
cans voted as do normally in congression- 


vote 


al elections. If the same proportion should 
hold true of ‘servicemen and women, their 
total vote next year would be only a little 
more than 100,000, and only 80,000 of 
these outside the Solid South. 

If they vote by the same procedure as 
in 1942—and it is still left to them—an- 
other 400,000 would try to vote and fail, 
their votes being rejected for one reason 
or another. Only 20 per cent of those who 
tried to vote in 1942 got their votes re- 
corded. The net result of such a situation 
in 1944 would be that only one service- 
man would vote for each 109 unable to or 
whose vote was thrown out. 

Even these small figures might be cut 
down by the fact that servicemen and 
women are scattered over vaster areas of 
the earth’s surface now than they were in 
1942. Seven million sailors and soldiers are 
likely to be out of the country by Novem- 
ber, 1944. 

No uniform procedure now exists for 
getting their votes home. The plan of 
Senator Lucas (Dem.), of Illinois, sought 
to have the Federal Government bring the 
ballots home and distribute them among 


the proper States. But Southerners op. 
posed it. They base their filibusters against 
anti-poll-tax bills upon the argument of 
federal interference in State election af. 
fairs. A new bill to bar the poll tax js 
pending. Republicans opposed the Lucas 
plan also. They, too, are now advocates of 
States’ rights. 

Unless the House solves the resulting 
difficulty, the soldier is left with a jumble 
of absentee voting laws through which to 
guide his vote. These laws vary widely. 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BAILEY 
A rebel at the polls? 


The time range given him to get his vote 
in runs from 10 days in Arkansas to 90 
days in Connecticut, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia. There are all sorts of qualifications 
—registration requirements, notices of in- 
tent, affidavits, applications. State elee- 
tion officials must finally determine wheth- 
er the State requirements have been met. 
In this, they might even ignore the 1942 
federal act which waived the poll tax re- 
quirement in affected States. 

The measure which the House now is 
working on recommends to the States that 
they enact legislation to enable eligible 
absentees to vote. As approved by the 
Senate, it recommends that the States 
print and deliver to the Secretaries of War 
and Navy postcards for absentee voters 
in the armed forces to use in applying for 
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absentee ballots. They are to be delivered 
and returned, postage free. 

What the House committee and such 
House members as Representative Ram- 
speck (Dem.), of Georgia, are seeking is 
a plan to have the Army and Navy take 
ballots to men and women in the field and 
return them to the States in time for 
counting. Another recommendation waives 
requirements for personal registration. This 
would permit hundreds of thousands to 
qualify who otherwise would not be eligi- 
ble. These men and women have reached 
voting age since going into the service. 

To make such changes, however, and to 
attain a degree of uniformity among the 
States in handling service vates, many, if 
not most, of the States will have to hold 
special sessions of their legislatures. How 
quickly the States act will have much to 
do with how many of their soldiers and 


sailors get to vote. The time allowed in_ 


1942 was so short that this was a factor 
in keeping the vote low. 

The distances from the fighting areas 
back to the home voting precincts are 
greater now than they were in 1942. The 
time needed for getting ballots to the sol- 
diers and back again is a great factor. 

By regular mail, it stretches out like this 
‘from Illinois: Alaskan area, 14 to 17 days; 
Pacific, 18 to 30 days; Canal Zone, 13 days; 
Caribbean, 12 to 16 days; Middle East, 
18 to 20 days; Persian Gulf, 22 days; Far 
East, 30 to 46 days; Mediterranean, 18 
to'26 days; North Atlantic, 14 to 24 days. 

If ballots are flown to and from the sol- 
diers, the time is shortened to hours in- 
stead of days. Air-line flying time from New 
York runs like this for the one-way trip: 

Bermuda, 2 hours and 40 minutes; Ca- 
nal Zone, 9 hours and 12 minutes; Fair- 
banks, Alaska, 73 hours; London, 13 hours 
and 48 minutes; Hawaiian Islands, 20 
hours and 12 minutes; Cairo, 23 hours and 
12 minutes; Capetown, South Africa, 34 
hours; New Zealand, 37 hours and 36 
minutes; Sydney, Australia, 42 hours. 

The servicemen:of other United Nations 
vote under special procedures. Although 
neither England nor Canada has had a 
general election during this war, Australia, 
South Africa and New Zealand have elect- 
ed national parliaments. Where only a 
handful of U.S. soldiers voted in 1942, 90 
per cent of Australian servicemen voted in 
their election. In the Union of South Afri- 
ca, 87 per cent of those in the country and 
95 per cent of those away from it voted. 
Enough New Zealanders voted to effect 
the election outcome in several districts. 

The procedure of each country was 
somewhat similar. Soldiers voted at polls 
set up at the places where they were serv- 
ing. Australian ballots were collected 
and sent by the Army to regional statu- 
tory officials who counted them and tele- 
graphed the results to the capital of the 
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—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR LUCAS 
Convoys for the ballots? 


Commonwealth for transmission to the lo- 
cal districts. South African ballots were 
sent by the Army to the capital for count- 
ing and the results were then telegraphed 
to the local districts. 

During the Civil War, when Gen. George 
B. McClellan ran against Abraham Lin- 
coln, the States made their own arrange- 
ments for collecting the votes of men ab- 
sent in the field. They used various pro- 
cedures. Electoral commissions sometimes 
were sent. But the problem was much 
simpler in that election of 1864 than now. 
All of the soldiers were on the American 


continent. Usually, they were in the same 
fighting groups, could be found in one 
place. Despite this, the Army votes of 
Kansas and Minnesota arrived too late to 
be counted, and quite a few of the Wiscon- 
sin votes were cast out for informality. 

In the election of 1944, the men doing 
the voting will be in all sections of the 
world. And they are fighting not as State 
units, but knit together into an Army of 
the United States, with New York and 
Minnesota and California men mingled 
with Texans, Georgians and Ohioans. 

To get State ballots to them means that 
the ballots must be literally broadcast 
around the world. No one State could 
reach more than a small proportion of its 
men in any one fighting area. But the bal- 
lots of the 48 States need to be flown into 
every corner of the earth. Such a project, 
of itself, may interfere with plans of Dem- 
ocratic leaders to hold back their nomi- 
nating convention until late in the sum- 
mer and-thus shorten the presidential cam- 
paign. There are various necessary formal- 
ities that the States have to go through 
to get each candidate properly lodged up- 
on his particular space on the ballot. 

If any effort is made to get ballots into 
the hands of soldiers in foreign areas by 
ship, the time will be further shortened. 
However it is worked out, no politician 
will rest easy until the job is done. For the 
fate of politicians may depend upon the 
mood of soldiers who are tired from slash- 
ing at Japs or Germans with their bayo- 
nets. And if they do not risk their future 
to soldiers im the field, they will have to 
explain why they did not to those same 
soldiers after the fighting is done. 





| Time Limits for Absentee Voting 


| The time allowed by the States for citizens absent from their home States to 


obtain and cast absentee ballots will be an important factor in determining the | 
size of the vote, as well as the result, of next year’s presidential election. The pe- | 
riod given applies equally to the worker who is employed outside his home State | 
and to the serviceman or woman at a training camp in this country or on duty 
overseas. The number of days allowed by the different States for the absentee to 
apply for his ballot and return his vote are: 





Alabama, 20 days. 
Arizona, 33 days. 
Arkansas, 10 days. 
California, 20 days. 
Colorado, 22 days. 
Connecticut, 90 days. 
Delaware, no provision. 
Florida, 15 days. 
Georgia, 60 days. 
Idaho, no time specified. 
Illinois, 30 days. 
Indiana, 30 days. 

Iowa, 30 days. 

Kansas, 30 days. 
Kentucky, no provision. 


Louisiana, no time specified. 


Maine, no time specified. 


Maryland, 45 days. 
Massachusetts, no time 
specifieck. 
Michigan, 30 days. 
Minnesota, 30 days. 
Mississippi, 29 days. 
Missouri, 15 days. 
Montana, 30 days. 
Nebraska, 30 days. 
Nevada, 30 days. 
New Hampshire, no time 
specified. 
New Jersey, no time specified 
New Mexico, no provision. 
New York, period varies. 
North Carolina, 30 days. 
North Dakota, 30 days, 


Ohio, 30 days. 
Oklahoma, 30 days. 
Oregon, 30 days. 
Pennsylvania, 50 days. 
Rhode Island, no time 
specified. 
South Carolina, 60 days. 
South Dakota, 15 days. 
Tennessee, 90 days. 
Texas, 20 days. 
Utah, 30 days. 
Vermont, 12 days. 
Virginia, 90 days, 
Washington, 45 days. 
West Virginia, 30 days. 
Wisconsin, 60 days. 
Wyoming, 30 days. 
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Presidents Weel 
A TRAVELING WHITE HOUSE 


How FDR Carried on the Functions of the Presidency While Abroad 


Attorney General's ruling 
sanctions Executive action 
on pending legislation 


In 1918, a former Attorney General of 
the United States said his matured opinion 
was that Woodrow Wilson would cease to 
be President when his ship passed outside 
the waters of the United States. Senators 
warned Mr. Wilson not to leave. But he 
went to England and France, and he con- 
tinued to be President. He thereby set a 
precedent. 

Last week, only a handful of the most 
trusted officials had much of an idea as to 
President Roosevelt. 
Congress, deep in a mire of pressure blocs 
and political quarrels, had little knowl- 
edge. The nation had even less. It only 
knew that he was not in the United States. 

But bills were signed and vetoed. Let- 
The of White 
House business moved ahead. And another 
Attorney General decided that the White 
House was wherever the President hap- 
nened to pick up a pen. While Mr. Roose- 
velt flew over Jerusalem, dipped low over 
the Mount of Olives, clasped hands with 
Josef Stalin in Iran, talked with President 
Inonu of Turkey in Cairo, he was rarely 
more than an arm’s length away from a 
brief case crammed with documents just 
in from the White House. 


the whereabouts of 


ters were written. press 


Some of these matters were the merest 
routine. A letter was wanted to introduce 
an American official to Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower. White House authorities 
drew up a draft of the letter and tucked 
it into a mail pouch. In six days, it was 
hack in Washington with the straight- 
lined “F” and the looping “R” of his 
signature. A veto of a bill to dedicate 
December 7 to the armed 
back in the same way. The President still 
shudders at the infamy of the attack upon 
Pearl Harbor two years ago. But other 
bills came back bearing his name. 


forces came 


Mr. Roosevelt was a third of the way 
around the world by the time he clasped 
hands with Mr. Stalin in the big Russian 
Embassy in Teheran. It was the Presi- 
dent’s longest trip of the five he has taken 
outside the United States this year. His 
travels for his twelve years of office had, 
literally, reached astronomical proportions. 
He had gone 289,817 miles. It is only 
238,857 miles to the moon. 

But this longest trip of the year took 
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him to the fulfillment of a long- 
time ambition. For many months, 
he and Prime Minister Churchill 
had wanted to know what thoughts 
lay behind the massive mobility 
of the Stalin face, what measure 
of co-operation could be expected 
from him in planning for a peace- 
ful future. To learn, they went to 
what is now the very front door 
of Russia, the portal through 
which streams military supplies for 
Russian armies. To join them, Mr. 
Stalin crossed the Russian border 
for the first time in 31 years. 


They worked behind heavily 
guarded walls in a_ building in 
which even the servants carried 


guns on their hips. In the end, 
they parted “friends in fact, in 
spirit and in purpose.” From Rus- 
sia, there were reports of enthusi- 
asm and an outpouring of friendly 
expressions. Demands for a second 
front in Europe ceased. That ques- 
tion had been settled. 

Back in Cairo, the two traveling 
globefixers sat down for a three- 
day talk with the President of Turkey. Both 
Great Britain and the U.S. have been sup- 
plying arms to that neutral country which 
flanks the Balkans. The President and 
Mr. Churchill had come in person 
to see what were the best dividends that 
might be expected from their investment. 

At the end of their talks, they an- 
nounced they had examined at length the 
policy to be followed and found their na- 
tions bound by the closest unity. They left 
the Germans to wonder what decisions had 
made. But, in a very real sense, 
Turkey had joined in the war of nerves. 

Numan Menemencieglu, the Turkish 
Foreign Minister, said Turkey’s relations 
with the Allies had been strengthened as 
a result of the conference, but that his 
country’s foreign policy remained un- 
changed. He said Turkey’s relations with 
Russia and the United States were almost 





now 


been 


as strong as with Great Britain, with 
which Turkey has an alliance. 
Germany eyed the results, shuffled 


troops along the Turkish border, but with- 
held its hand. Turkey has 2,000,000. sol- 
diers and has invaluable air bases from 
which Nazi war industries, Balkan satel- 
lite capitals and the Ploesti oil fields could 
be hit easily. In the North, too, neutral 
Sweden was beginning to speak out. 
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—Burck in Chicago Times 


THE IMPACT OF TEHERAN 


Most of his work finished, the President 
turned homeward. His path of air flight 
from Cario followed the battle line of the 
British Eighth Army in its drive against 
Rommel. E] Alamein, the marshes of the 
Qattara Depression, Tobruk, Bengazi, Trip- 
oli, Tunis were landmarks along his route. 

“Somebody seems to have been doing 
a rather grand job,” remarked Mr. Roos- 
velt when he caught sight of wrecked 
Heinkels, Messerschmitts and Junkers 
along the Tunisian countryside. Before he 
left that section of the Mediterranean, he 
paid a quick pilgrimage to Malta to pay his 
respects, in the name of the American peo- 
ple, to that most-bombed spot on the globe. 

Thence, he headed homeward for trou- 
ble. Enemy reports placed his bomber at 
Gibraltar. More-friendly word said he 
would visit London. But whatever the 
route he took, the vehicle that deposited 
the President in the United States would 
lodge him in a dispute-ridden land. 

Congress is on rampage, torn with re 
volt against his leadership. Southern Dem- 
ocrats, led by Senators Bailey of North 
Carolina and Smith of South Carolina, 
are threatening to create a party of their 
own, with Senator Byrd of Virginia 3 
the standard bearer. And the whole battle 
of inflation is to be fought over agall. 
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Copyright 1943, The Pullman Company 


"Dear Grandma: This is instead of Me." 


“We are not coming to visit you this 
Christmas because Dad says it would 
be unpatriotick. 


“I see what he means by that be- 
cause if my brother Tom was in train- 
ing camp instead of on some island I 
can’t spell—and if he could get a fur- 
low—I’d hate to think some 12 year 
old like me was doing him out of a 
place to sleep on his way home. 


“Or if Dad has to go to the munish- 
uns plant again during the hollidays, 
like he says he might, it wouldn’t be 
fair for someone just going to their 
Grandmother’s to have got Pullman 
beds and maybe none left for him—so 
he would have to sit up all night and 
get there too tired out to doa good job. 


“So I have just finished rapping up 
your pressent to mail and you will get 





it along with this letter instead of me 
on Christmas. 


“Incidentally, my present from Dad 
is going to be the best ever and I al- 
ready know what it is. He figured out 
what the whole train trip would cost— 
Pullmans and everything —and is tak- 
ing that money to buy me and Mom 
and him each a whopper of a War Bond! 


“Isn’t that keen? Won’t I be proud? 
Bet you it’s a bigger one than any of 
the other kids have got! 

“Well, Grandma, I must close now, 
so lots of love and Merry Christmas 


and Sport just licked my ear to say 


the same for him.’ 


* * * 


With thousands of servicemen on fur- 
lough added to the 30,000 who go Pull- 
man on mass troop movements every 
night, trains will be doubly crowded. So 
it is doubly important to ask yourself: 
“Is my trip necessary?” 

If it is, try to go Pullman, by all means, 
for you'll not only get the sleep going 
you need to keep going at your essen- 
tial job, but you’ll leave coach space 
for those who can’t afford the privacy 
and comfort you’ll enjoy. 


PULLMAN 


@ For 80 years, the greatest name in passenger 
transportation— your assurance of comfort and safety as you go 
and certainty that you'll get there 


















In 1942, 44.400 buses and trolley 
coaches carried over 6 billion riders 
nearly 114 billion revenue miles. 
These same vehicles paid the stag- 
gering sum of $39,135,000 in opet 
ating taxes, exclusive of 
and excess profits taxes. 


income 


Truly, buses and trolley coaches, 
the newest form of mass transpor- 
tation, have come a long way in a 
comparatively short time. 


Yet, in the eyes of the transpor- 
tation industry, this is only the 
beginning. New fuels, more efficient 
use of electrical energy, better util- 
ization of space, improved designs, 


WE TIMKEN AXLES 


“Well Done” 
THE T IMKEN-DETROIT 


WISCONSIN AXLE 


AXLE CO., 
DIVISION, 
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stronger but lighter materials. are 
advances already at hand. Other 
and perhaps more far-reaching ad- 
vances are now in the development 


stage. 


No one knows exactly when 
super-transports of the future will 
be ready. But one thing is certain— 
regardless of their size, shape and 
tvpe, axles will carry the load, move 
the load, stop the load. Then, as 
always, The Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company will be ready with axles 
and brakes to meet the specialized 
needs of super-vehicles for super- 
highways. 
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Lurelle Guild, noted 
industrial designer, de- 
picts a trolley coach 
of the future. Elec- 
trically operated, with 
driver's compartment 
located forward on 
the upper deck, this 
super-vehicle has unusually large 
passenger capacity and includes such 
features as sky-view, roll-back roof 
over smoking compartment on upper 
deck, and extensive use of lighter, 
stronger materials to insure the 
carrying of greater pay loads with 
greater speed, safety and economy 
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_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





War Food Administrator Marvin Jones 
has asked the Senate for prompt action on 
the controversial question of food price 
subsidies. The House already has acted to 
prohibit such subsidies after Jan. 1, 1944, 
and similar action is expected in the Sen- 
ate by a farm bloc coalition, even in the 
face of an expected presidential veto. Ad- 
ministration leaders predict a 10 per cent 
rise in food costs if the subsidy program 
is abolished. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject, The United States News asked 
economists, farm leaders, educators and 
others this question: 


Do you think food prices should be 
permitted to rise or should use of 
food subsidies be continued in order 
to hold down the cost of living? 


Answers were presented last week. Oth- 
ers appear herewith. 





Senator Smith 


(Dem.), S. C.; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, Ranking 
Democratic Member, Senate Committees on 
Interstate Commerce, Naval Affairs and 
Patents, 


answers: 

In answer to the first line in your 
query, “Do you think food prices should 
be permitted to rise,” in case the cost is 
so great that the producer cannot afford 
to raise food at the current price, then the 
answer would be that Government should 
reimburse the producer to the extent of 
his loss if he sold at current prices. 

Now it is evident that an attempt is 
being made to protect the consumer 
against a natural law, namely, the law of 
supply and demand in the field of com- 
petition. If the producer got the subsidy, 
there might be an academic justice in the 
Government supplying the subsidy. But 
under the present proposed subsidy plan, 
the taxpayer, including the producer, will 
ultimately help pay the subsidy in order 
to protect the consumer. 


M. W. Thatcher 


St. Paul, Minn.; General Manager, Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association, 


answers: 

The national debt will increase less 
through subsidies which curb inflation, 
because the Government, as the biggest 
buyer of goods and services for war, would 
pay more because of increased prices. The 
national debt would be much more in- 
creased by inflation than it would by the 
cost of subsidies. 

In September, 1942, when serving as 
chairman of the legislative committee of 
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OUR BIGGEST WAR JOB 


4 2 iA ‘ 
 fust ; 
), troops are attacking! 


They need more men... materials . . . supplies. 


This means a bigger job than ever for the 
Erie and other American railroads. 


In Sicily, nearly half of all 55mm guns, 54% 
of 37mm gun carriages, 22% of 105mm howitzer 
carriages, and 36% of 75mm gun carriages put 
into action were lost the first week. 


All of this equipment must be replaced and 
increasing quantities delivered wherever needed. 


As we gain additional territory . . . food, fuel, 
equipment, and munitions must be transported 
in greater volume over longer distances. 


Fighting mer consume almost twice as much 
food as civilians. They need more clothing . . . 
equipment .. . fuel for planes, tanks, trucks .. . 
guns .;. munitions. 


Hauling all these to ships ready to carry them 
to our troops is the gigantic task of your railroads. 


Fuel and supplies also must be delivered to the 
Navy and Merchant Marine for trips to battle- 
fronts often halfway around the world. 


However big the job may become, you can de- 
pend upon Erie and other American railroads... 
with the continued helpful cooperation of travel- 
ers and shippers...to keep ’em rolling for victory. 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
Buy Wor Bonds and Stomps 





& . 23,578 rencur mums pany . 
GL 1408,964 FREIGHT CARS DAILY 
EX 25,000,000 wet rows oaxr 
AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR 





























AYEAR AGO SHE'D HAVE SAID... 
WU SAM M07 


Today, this girl and her Mult-Au-Matic are turn- 
ing out war material faster than five old-style 
machines used to do. 

We are not implying that many Mult-Au-Matic 
operators are women. There are as yet relatively 
few. That there are any, however, is evidence of 
one more way in which this speedy machine can 
be adapted to new conditions. 

More important to you, however, 
is the fact that comparatively few 
hours usually suffice to retool the 
Mult-Au-Matic for new jobs. Today, 
Mult-Au-Matics are breaking pro- 
duction records in thousands of pre- 
cision jobs for war. Tomorrow, these 
same machines will help to lower 
costs for their users as we rebuild 


the peace-time world. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 








the National Farmers Union, I made , 
detailed statement to the Congress jp 
support of holding prices by the use of 
subsidies. To that position I still adhere. 


Elbert S. Brigham 


Montpelier, Vt.; President, National Life 
Insurance Co.; Former Member, House 
Committee on Agriculture; Chairman, Ey. 
ecutive Committee, Association of Life In. 
surance Presidents, 

answers: 

Farmers oppose food price subsidies be. 
cause the consuming population has jts 
food supplies at less than the cost of 
production. Appropriations for subsidies 
may be discontinued by Congress at any 
time, with a consequent consumer resist. 
ance to prices reflecting cost of produc- 
tion and heavy losses to producers, 

I believe food prices should rise to 
cover costs of production at wages com- 
parable to those paid by industry. 


Rep. Clifford R. Hope 


(Rep.), Kans.; Ranking Republican Member, 
House Committee on Agriculture, 


answers: 

Subsidies are themselves inflationary. 
since they increase purchasing power with- 
out increasing available goods and sery- 
ices. They are objectionable also because, 
once started, they are difficult to discon- 
tinue and because they can be, and are 
being, used to regiment and control busi- 
ness and agriculture. 


William Mather Lewis 


Easton, Pa.; President, Lafayette College; 
Former President, George Washington Uni- 
versity; Director, Savings Division, Treasury 
Department, 1919-21, 

answers: 

I think that food subsidies should con- 
tinue because they constitute the last 
available method to prevent inflation. 

If the Government had had the wisdom 
to peg prices, including wages, we would 
not have to adopt this deviee which has 
obvious weaknesses. Subsidies — should 
never be used except in an emergency. 

Nor will subsidies alone suffice. A rigid 
enforcement of price ceilings, an intel- 
ligent tax program combined with a sub- 
sidy system are essential to save us from 
disastrous inflation. 


James Washington Bell 


Evanston, Ill.; Chairman, Department of 

Economics, Northwestern University; Secre- 

tary-Treasurer and Editor of Proceedings, 

American Economic Association, 
answers: 

Subsidies to consumers would be shifted 
to taxpayers, and the costs, instead of 
appearing openly in prices, would be 
concealed in further federal deficits, oF 
they might actually tend to support 4 
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Each of these three Finnells is titanic in its performance . . . in its 
floor-cleaning capacity . . . in its power to save man-power for 
war-power! 


The Finnell Combination Scrubber-Drier shown in center illustration 
is a self-powered (cableless) model for use in ultra-vast war plants. 
It has a cleaning capacity up to 15,000 sq. ft. of floor per hour. 
Translate that into man-hour savings and it means that this Finnell, 
which scrubs and dries the floor in one operation, can clean in ap- 
proximately one man-hour a floor area that formerly required 
seventeen man-hours! Independent of power lines, this Finnell is 
free to go wherever the operator guides it. Has gasoline engine. 


Illustration at top shows a Finnell Industrial Dry Scrubber,— 
titanic in its power to dig through and remove heavily packed-down 
accumulations of dirt, oil, grease, and shavings. Ten times faster 
than hand-spudding! 


At bottom of the above group is shown an electrically-driven Com- 
bination Finnell. The one machine scrubs, rinses, and dries the floor 
. . . and can clean a floor area the size of a city block in less than 
eight hours! 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or write 


nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3712 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 
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FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


IN ALL 


CITIES 





BRANCHES 


PRINCIPAL 


general price increase, thus accelerating 
the inflationary spiral they were designed 
to prevent. 

A well-administered program might cor. 
rect the immediate situation, but the 
economic arguments in favor of food sub. 
sidies are not strong enough to outweigh 
political dangers and administrative diff. 
culties. 


R. R. Brooks 


Athens, Ga.; Dean of Business Administro. 
tion, The University of Georgia, Past Presi. 
dent, Southern Economics Association, 


answers: 

I am strongly of the opinion that, if 
Congress defeats the subsidy plan, jt 
would be impossible to keep food prices 
and the general cost of living down, 


Murray D. Lincoln 


Columbus, Ohio; President, Co-operative 
League of the United States, 
answers: (by telegraph 
By all means, subsidies for selective 
items should be used. 


H. G. W. Sundelof 


Washington, D.C.; Executive Director, The 
National Economy League, 


answers: 


Our word “subsidy” is derived from the 
Latin “subsidium”—‘the troops stationed 
in reserve in the third line of battle.” We 
have been waging the battle of inflation on 
the home front, using the reserves in the 
third line far more frequently than the 
shock troops of the first and second lines, 
viz., (1) reduction of cost of Government, 
and (2) heavier, more equitable taxes. 

It would be anomalous for a Congress 
whose Ways and Means Committee has 
just presented a new tax measure de- 
manding as a prerequisite use of first and 
second-line troops now on the home front 
to call out the third-line reserves without 
first throwing the seasoned veterans into 
the breach. 


Charles A. Eaton, Jr. 


Newark, N. J.; President, National Associc- 
tion of State Chambers of Commerce, 
answers: 

The proposed food subsidy program wil 
add to inflationary trends by leaving more 
purchasing power in the hands of the con- 
sumer. 

Producers and processors of food sup- 
plies will co-operate in any measures 
which will avoid the much-feared upward 
spiral in wages and cost of living. The 
best’ check on such a trend is an ample 
food supply available to consumers # 
prices within their reach, a situation which 
is more certain to exist when production 
is encouraged by a fair return to Americal 
farmers. 
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IN TRIBUTE TO AMERICA'S RADIO INDUSTRY...WORKING TOGETHER FOR VICTORY 
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Fog has suddenly closed in. Yet the big 
transport pokes its nose through the murk 
—and 21 passengers alight on schedule! 


For radio beacons have kept this plane 
rigidly on its course. A friendly voice from 
the airport warned of the ugly weather 
ahead and suggested the best way to meet 
it. Then, as the plane roared in to the run- 
way, the radio voice directed a perfect, 
unobstructed landing. 

Aviation is only one of many fields in 
which radio is stimulating progress. While 
today radio manufacturers are all out for 
Victory, technical improvements devel- 
oped in wartime will enable them to bring 
you new and better radio-electronic prod- 
ucts when Peace comes. 

Your purchase of War Bonds will help 
supply American fighting men with the 
world’s finest equipment. 





Pioneers in the field of radio-electronic 
research, RCA Laboratories, through fun- 
damental study and endless experiment, 
serve America’s great radio industry at war. 
When peace returns, RCA will continue to 
make available to American manufacturers 
of radio equipment new discoveries and 
inventions in radio and electronics. RCA 
research means greater progress for the 
industry, finer home radios and television. 


RCA Laboratories & 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 








* TEN YEARS 


By David Lawrence 


Ten years have passed since President Roosevelt on 
the occasion of the birthda: anniversary of the late 
President Wilson expressed the view that in a system 
of collective security lay the best guarantee of the 
peace of the world. 

Hitler had come into power earlier that year, but 
there were already signs that nations were beginning 
to cherish aggressive ambitions—Italy and Japan were 
already looking to conquest by violence. Mr. Roose- 
velt, backed by an intimate knowledge of what was 
happening behind the scenes in the governments of 
the world, spoke a warning. 

Many Americans have forgotten that address. Many 
will be surprised on re-reading it to learn that the 
President saw even then the value of the League of 
Nations as the basic framework of international co- 
operation. The address is reprinted this month—ex- 
actly ten years after its delivery—because the words 
are as true today as they were when first uttered. 

We have in the last few weeks witnessed the results 
of the Moscow conference, followed as it was by the 
passage of the Connally resolution putting the United 
States Senate on record by a vote of 85 to 5 in favor of 
the Moscow Declaration. That document said in part 
that the United States, Great Britain, Russia and China 

“Jointly declare: 

“That they recognize the necessity of establishing at 
the earliest practicable date a general international 
organization, based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving States, and open to mem- 
bership by all such States, large and small, for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 

“That for the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security pending the re-establishment of 
law and order and the inauguration of a system of 
general security, they will consult with one another 
and as occasion requires with other members of the 
United Nations with a view to joint action on behalf 
of the community of nations. 

“That after the termination of hostilities they will 
not employ their military forces within the territories 
of other States except for the purposes envisaged in 
this declaration and after joint consultation. 

“That they will cénfer and cooperate with one an- 
other and with other members of the United Nations 


to bring about a practicable general agreement wit, 
respect to the regulation of armaments in the pog. 
war period.” 

The Teheran Declaration of last week merely adg; 
strength to the Moscow Declaration. It is profoundly 
to be hoped that in the next decade the political lead 
ers of the world will find it possible to make effectiy 
their declarations and maintain through a system o 
collective security the peace of the world. 


Address by President Roosevelt 
December 28, 1933 


.... In the wider world field a chain of events has 
led, of late, away from rather than towards the ult- 
mate objectives of Woodrow Wilson. 

The superficial observer charges this failure to the 
growth of the spirit of nationalism. But in so doing 
he suggests a nationalism in its narrower restrictive 
sense, and a nationalism of that kind supported by 
the overwhelming masses of the people themselves in 
each nation. 

I challenge that description of the world population 
today. 

The blame for the danger to world peace lies not in 
the world population but in the political leaders of 
that population. 

The imagination of the masses of world population 
was stirred, as never before, by President Wilson’s gal- 
lant appeal to them—to those masses—to banish future 
war. His appeal meant little to the imagination or the 
hearts of a large number of the so-called statesmen who 
gathered in Paris to assemble a treaty of so-called peat 
in 1919. I saw that with my own eyes and heard thé 
with my own ears. Political profit, personal prestig. 
national aggrandizement attended the birth of the 
League of Nations, and handicapped it from its infancy 
by seeking their own profit and their own safety firt 

Nevertheless, through the League directly, # 
through its guiding motives indirectly, the states d 
the world have groped forward to find something bet 
ter than the old way of composing their differences 

The League has provided a common meeting plact 
it has provided machinery which serves for intem* 
tional discussion; 4nd in very many practical instancs 
it has helped laBor and health and commerce and edt: 
cation, and, last but not least, the actualesettlement 
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“1! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend té the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE é m nabs 





many disputes great and small among nations great 
and small. 

Today the United States is cooperating openly in 
the fuller utilization. of the League of Nations ma- 
chinery than ever before. 

I believe that I express the views of my country- 
men when I state that the old policies, alliances, com- 
binations, and balances of power have proved them- 
selves inadequate for the preservation of world peace. 
The League of Nations, encouraging as it does the ex- 
tension of nonaggression pacts, of reduction of arma- 
ment agreements, is a prop in the world peace structure. 

We are not members and we do not contemplate 
membership. We are giving cooperation to the League 
in every matter which is not primarily political and in 
every matter which obviously represents the views 
and the good of the peoples of the world as distin- 
guished from the views and the good of political lead- 
ers, of privileged classes, or of imperialistic aims. 

If you figure the world’s population at approxi- 
matefy one billion and a half people, you will find it 
safe to guess that at least 90 per cent of all of them 
are today content with the territorial limits of their re- 
spective nations and are willing further to reduce their 
armed forces tomorrow if every other nation in the 
world will agree to do the same thing. Back.of the threat 
to world peace lies the fear and perhaps even the possi- 
bility that the other 10 per cent of the people of the 
world may go along with a leadership which seeks terri- 
torial expansion at the expense of neighbors and which 
under various pleas in avoidance are unwilling to re- 
duce armament or stop rearmament even if everybody 
else agrees to nonaggression and to arms reduction. 

If this 10 per cent can be persuaded by the other 90 
per cent to do their own thinking and not be led, we 
will have practical peace, permanent peace, real peace 
throughouf the world. Our own country has reduced 
the immediate steps to this greatesf of objectives to 
practical and reasonable terms. 

I have said to every nation in the world something 
to this effect: 

1. Let every nation agree to eliminate over a short 
period of years, and by progressive steps, every weap- 
on of offense in its possession and to create no addi- 
tional weapons of offense. This dées not guarantee a 


nation against invasion unless you implement it with. 


the right to fortify its own border with permanent 





President Roosevelt's faith in collective security idea revealed 
in his speech of December 1933—Realization of same 
basic principles in Moscow Declaration of 1943 


and nonmobile defenses; and also with the right to 
assure itself through international continuing inspec- 
tion that its neighbors are not creating nor maintain- 
ing offensive weapons of war. 

2. A simple declaration that no nation will permit 
any of its armed forces to cross its own borders into 
the territory of another nation. Such an act would be 
regarded by humanity as an act of aggression and as 
an act, therefore, that would call for condemnation 
by humanity. 

3. It is clear, of course, that no such general agree- 
ment for the elimination of aggression and of the 
weapons of offensive warfare would be of any value 
to the world unless every nation, without exception, 
entered into the agreement by solemn obligation. If, 
then, such an agreement were signed by a great ma- 
jority of the nations on the definite condition that it 
would go into effect only when signed by all the na- 
tions, it would be e comparatively easy matter to de- 
termine which nations in this enlightened time are 
willing to go on record as belonging to the small mi- 
nority of mankind which still believes in the use of the 
sword for invasion of and attack upon their neighbors. 

I did not make this suggestion until I felt assured, 
after a hard-headed practical survey, that the temper 
of the overwhelming majority of all men and women 
in my own country, as well as those who make up the 
world’s population, subscribes to the fundamental ob- 
jective I have set forth and to the practical road to 
that objective. The political leaders of many of these 
peoples interpose and will interpose argument, excuse, 
befogging amendment—yes, and even ridicule. But I 
tell them that the men and women they serve are so 
far in advance of that type of leadership that we could 
get a world accord on world peace immediately if the 
people of the world spoke for themselves. 

Through all the centuries and down to the world 
conflict of 1914 to 1918, wars were made by govern- 
ments. Woodrow Wilson challenged that necessity. 
That challenge made the people who create and who 
change, governments think. They wondered with 
Woodrow Wilson whether the people themselves could 
not some day prevent governments from making war. 

It is but an extension of the challenge of ‘Woddrow 
Wilson for us fo propose in this fewer generation that 
from now on war by governments shall be cHanged 
to peace by peoples. 
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Farm of The Future For 
Future Farmers of America 


Measured by conceptions which most 
city folks have of farmers and their 
farms, the farmstead pictured above 
would be rated quite visionary. 
Actually, this is an architectural 
drawing of one of many farmstead 
layouts planned by Butler Agricul- 
tural Engineers to meet the demands 
of a new generation of farmers. 
Hundreds of thousands of them are 
coming out of the 4-H Clubs and 
vocational high schools trained in 
higher efficiency farm operations 
and imbued with the desire for the 
conveniences of better living. 
Each year for sixteen 
years, the Future Farm- 
ers of America have se- 
lected from their mem- 
bership, now number- 
ing nearly a quarter of 
a million, the Star 
Farmer of America. 





Grain Bins Hog Feeders 
Hay Keepers Hog Waterers 
Silos Hog Troughs 
Barn Hog House 
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Combination Repair Milk House 
Shop, Garage and 
Machinery Shelter 
Poultry House 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Galesburg, Ill. KansasCity 3,Mo. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Sales Offices— Washington, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Shreveport. Export Office—8 So. Mich., Chicago 


PRODUCING FOR WAR... : 7 PLANNING FOR PEACE 


PRODWCTS 


STEEL BUILDINGS ... TANKS (Storage, Processing and Transport)... FILTERS. . 
STILLS ... DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT. ..RURAL GAS SYSTEMS .. . SEPTIC 
TANKS ...GRAIN BINS... FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 


This year the award went to 19-year- 
old Wayne Booth of Cordell, Okla. 
Something of the progress this vir- 
ile new generation of farmers is mak- 
ing can be glimpsed from a brief 
summary of Wayne Booth’s accom- 
plishments. On his own he operates 
a 320-acre farm,owns his own tractor 
and all other equipment needed to 
operate his acreage efficiently. 

His livestock consists of 13 head 
of registered shorthorn cattle, 100 
breeding sheep, and 50 hogs. These 
represent thousands of coveted ra- 


tion points—points which would - 


not have half their present 
values were it not for the 
increasing productivity 
of farms which is being 
brought about by better 
equipment, methods, 
and management. 
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Butane Gas System 
Well Casing Septic Tank 

Stock Watering Hot Water Tank 
Tanks Water Storage Tank 
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New Solidarity 


Among Allies: 
Editors’ Views 


The decisions made by President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill and Pre. 
mier Stalin at Teheran are considered by 
most commenting editors to be of far 
greater military and_ political importane 
than shown by the joint declaration issued 
after the meeting. A minority of editors. 
however, express disappointment over the 
results of the conference. 

“The photograph of Stalin. Roosevelt 
and Churchill sitting together on their 
baleony in Teheran reflects a series of po- 
litical and military facts stupendous in 
their significance,” comments the New 
York Herald Tribune (Ind.-Rep.), which 
adds: “Our strategy is genuinely concert- 
ed now with that of our mightiest allies.” 

Many editors hold that the actual meet- 
ing of the three leaders is, possibly, the 
most significant thing to come out of the 
conference. This view is summed up by the 
Syracuse, N.Y., Herald-Journal  (Ind.), 
which says: “The outstanding angle . . 
is... that, after years of mutual suspi- 
cion and failure to agree on a common 
program, the three great allies are at las! 
in full agreement.” 

Belief that military decisions of Teheran 
will have a far-reaching effect on the course 
of the war is expressed by many papers 
The Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
(Ind.-Dem.) says: The Teheran Declara- 
tion puts “the final seal and superserip- 
tion on the fate of the German Reich.” 

Agreeing that the meeting of the three 
leaders was important, the Washington 
(D.C.) Star (Ind.) says: “The official 
communique from Teheran tells disap- 
pointingly little of the most significant 
war council of modern times. This disap- 
pointment is due in part to faulty staging 
of a tremendously dramatic event.” 

Some editors describe the conference as 
an “anticlimax” and believe that it accom- 
plished little. The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 
Dealer (Ind.-Dem.) goes further, saying 
“The conclusion is inevitable that there 
have been enough conferences. . . . The 
time has arrived to quit conferring and 
fight the war to ‘its victorious conclusion.” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.) 
complains that “the three great leaders 
have as yet evolved no straightforward 
tenets of a world at peace that could per- 
suade the German people it were better far 
not to fight on.” 
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eve Feem Lsttad: 
ABOUT CHANGES IN DRAFT RULES 


(Important changes in the Selective 
Service Act have just become law with the 
approval of the 
affect 
are working in areas outside the jurisdic- 
tion of their draft appeal boards. Also, the 
revised law divorces the Selective Service 
System from the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and abolishes WMC’s “work-or-fight” 
order. The new rules, greatly modified from 
original proposals advanced in Congress 
for —— the drafting of fathers un- 
til Jan. 1, 1944, raise many questions in 
the minds of men of draft age and in the 
minds of draft board officials.) 


President. These changes 


fathers of draft age and men who 


One of the first questions dsked” by fa- 
thers is: Are my chances of being 
drafted lessened by these revisions, or 
will my induction be delayed? 


If you are a father and have a low draft 
order number, vou probably will be drafted 
if you are physically fit and are not eli- 
gible for occupational deferment. So the 
new law does not lessen materially your 
chances of being taken. 
may not be taken quite as soon as you 
would have been if the law had not been 
changed. Reason is that the new law pro- 
hibits induction of pre-Pearl Harbor fa- 
thers until all eligible non-fathers and 
single men throughout the nation have 
been taken. Eligible non-fathers and sin- 
gle men are those who are not disquali- 
fied from the draft for physical or occupa- 
tional reasons. A pre-Pearl Harbor father 
is one with a child or children born be- 
fore Sept. 15, 1942. 


However, you 


Draft boards generally have been follow- 
ing the practice of taking all non-fathers 
first. So the day of induction of an indi- 
vidual father probably will not be delayed 
long by the new legislation. However, if 
an inspection of draft board lists reveals 
an unexpectedly large number of eligible 
non-fathers who still are out of uniform, 
there may be slight induction delays for 
some fathers. 


Does the revised law permit immediate 
drafting of fathers working in jobs not 
considered essential to the war effort? 


It does not. On the contrary, it specifies 
that no person shall be inducted because 
of his occupation, except physicians, den- 
tists, nurses or other medical specialists. 
This has the effect of abolishing the 
“work-or-fight” order under which non- 
deferrable fathers, such as _ bartenders, 
store clerks and elevator operators, were 
subject to induction ahead of other fa- 
thers. 
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Is any provision made to check on ocev- 
pational deferments to determine jf 
men so deferred are indispensable? 


Yes, to this extent: Occupational defer. 
ments of men employed in localities out 
side the jurisdiction of their draft appeal 
boards must be reviewed by boards of ap. 
peal in the areas where these 
working. | 


men are 
This enables a closer check on a 
worker’s importance to the war effort. 
since his own local board may be many 
miles away and unable to keep a close 
check on him. This provision will add to 
the duties of both appeal boards and local 
draft boards, inasmuch as the draft boards 
will be required to provide deferment 
records of the men in question to appeals 
boards scattered throughout the country, 


What other changes are made in the ad- 
ministrative setup of Selective Service? 


War Manpower Commission now loses all 
control over Selective Service. This means 
that Paul V. McNutt, WMC chairman, 
no longer can determine Selective Service 
policy. Now, full authority is placed with 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, wha had 
served as Selective Service director under 
Mr. McNutt. Thus, civilian and military 
controls over man power are separated, 


Does the law now make any provision 
for lowering the physical standards 
for admission to the armed forces? 


Not directly but it does provide for ap- 
pointment by the President of a committee 
of five physicians to study the physical 
requirements of the services with a view 
to recommending revision if they are con- 
sidered too stringent. Special considera- 
tion is to be given to fixing special stand- 
ards for men who are to be inducted for 
limited service. Should new standards be 
established, draft boards would re-exam- 
ine the more than 3,000,000 men now in 
the 4-F classification. Presumably, thou- 
sands of them then would be inducted, 
thereby reducing the number of fathers 
needed to fill Army and Navy quotas. 


Is any provision made for earlier physical 
examinations of men who are in line 
for induction? 


Yes. A man whose induction appears to 
be imminent can ask his draft board for 
a preinduction physical examination at an 
induction station. After the examination, 
the registrant will be given a certificate 
showing his physical condition. The re- 
sults of this ex xamination must be accepted 
by the man’s local board. 
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WHERE NEW TAXES WILL HIT 


Higher Excises, Postal Rates Indicated by Senate Committee Action 


Liquor, amusements, 
club fees, transportation 
due for increased levies 


The House has approved and the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee agrees with spe- 
cific changes in postage rates and in many 
excise tax rates. As matters now stand, 
the following changes are almost certain 
to be enacted: 

First-class mail. Rate on local mail is 
raised from two to three cents an ounce. 

Air mail, Rate increased 
eight cents an ounce. 

Other mail. Higher fees approved for 
money orders and registered, insured and 
C.O.D. mail. 

Whisky. Tax raised from 86 to 89 a 
gallon. 

Beer. Tax raised from $7 to $8 a barrel. 

Wine. On still wines of less than 14 per 
cent alcohol, tax raised from 10 cents a 
gallon to 15 cents: wines of 14 to 21 per 
cent alcohol raised from 40 cents to 60 
cents; those of more than 21 per cent, 
from $1 to $2. On sparkling wines, the tax 
is boosted from 10 cents to 15 cents a half- 
pint. Some other wines are raised from 5 
cents a half-pint to 10 cents. 

Amusements. Admission.tax raised from 
one to two cents for each 10-cent admis- 
sion or fraction thereof. 

Club dues and membership fees. Raised 
from 11 per cent to 20 per cent. 

Jewelry. Raised from 10 per cent to 20 
per cent. Senate Committee, however, ex- 
empted from the increase watches selling 
for $65 or less and alarm clocks selling for 
85 or less. Senate Committee would leave 
tax on these items at 10 per cent. 

Telephone calls. Rate on local calls in- 
creased to 15 per cent from present rate 
of 10 per cent. Rate on long-distance calls 
raised from 20 per cent to 25 per cent. 

Domestic telegrams, radiograms, cable- 
grams. Tax raised from 15 to 25 per cent. 

Transportation of persons. Increased 
from 10 per cent to 15 per cent. 

Toilet preparations. Increased from 10 
per cent to 25 per cent. 

Billiard and pool tables. Increased from 
$10 to $20 a table. 

Termination of war levies. These would 
end six months after hostilities cease. 

Points on which the Senate Committee 
disagreed with the House are these: 

Third-class mai!. House voted to increase 
rate, but Senate exempted this class. 


from six to 


40 


Pari-mutuel betting. Committee dropped 
House 5 per cent tax on race-track bets. 

Cabarets. House voted rate of 30 per 
cent. Senate Committee cut it to 20 per 
cent. Present rate is 5 per cent. 

Furs. House voted 25 per cent rate; Sen- 
ate Committee, 20 per cent. Present rate, 
10 per cent. 

Electric light bulbs and tubes. House 
voted 25 per cent; Senate Committee, 15 
per cent. Present rate is 5 per cent. 

Leased wires. Committee raised rate to 
25 per cent from House-approved rate of 
20 per cent. Present rate is 15 per cent. 





—Harris & Ewing 
ROBERT PATTERSON 


For the duration .. . a principle 

Burglar and fire alarms. Committee 
voted 8 per cent, House voted 7 per cent, 
and present rate is 5 per cent. 

International telegrams, radiograms, 
cablegrams. Senate Committee would 
leave present rate of 10 per cent. House 
voted increase to 15 per cent. 

Luggage, handbags, etc. Committee 
voted 15 per cent of retail price. House 
fixed rate at 25 per cent. There is no present 
tax on handbags, but a 10 per cent manu- 
facturers’ excise tax is levied on luggage. 

Bowling alleys. House voted a 20 per 
cent tax on receipts, but Senate Commit- 
tee favored increasing the present tax of 
$10 an alley to $20. 

The Senate itself is expected to make 
few changes in excise tax rates voted by the 


Committee. Where the Senate Committee 
changed House excises, the Senate changes 
in many instances will be accepted. 


Renegotiation. War contractors cay 
expect continuation of the renegotiation 
law under which the Government seeks 
to curtail excessive profits on war cop. 
tracts. The Senate probably will make 
some changes in renegotiation provisions 
of the tax bill as passed by the House. 
but there is little likelihood that the re. 
negotiation principle will be abandoned, 

There had been hope in some quarters 
that the War Department was in a mood 
to relax its vigilance over such contracts. 
but this hope was dissipated by testimony 
of Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary 
of War, before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Mr. Patterson urged continuance of 
the renegotiation law, but asked modifica- 
tion of some House-approved provisions. 

War Department objects particularly to 
House provisions for court review of re. 
negotiation agreements voluntarily entered 
into by the Government and the contrac- 
tors. It is contended that this would sub- 
ject to court review thousands of agree- 
ments involving refunds and price dedue- 
tions totaling upwards of $5,000,000,000 and 
would be a heavy administrative burden. 

The House also provided for double re- 
view of renegotiation cases over which 
the Government and contractors are in 
disagreement. The contractor would be 
entitled te review by the War Contracts 
Price Adjustment Board as well as by the 
courts. Army’s position is that review by 
the Board would necessitate a large ad- 
ministrative staff. 


Government obligations. Rapid in- 
crease in the amount of Government 
short-term indebtedness is creating a prob- 
lem in refunding of this debt that must 
be faced after the war when redemption 
of War Bonds probably will be high. Most 
of the short-term securities are held by 
the banks, although the Government still 
is trying to limit its use of bank credit as 
much as possible. 

Latest official computations show that 
securities maturing within a year totaled 
$39,966 ,000,000 on Nov. 30, 1943, com- 
pared with $15,944,000,000 a year ago. 
Offerings of Treasury bills were stepped up 
from $500,000,000 weekly to $1,000,000, 
000 a week between Dec. 1, 1942, and 
June 16, 1945. 
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© 1943, The Studebaker Corporation 


The Connells of South Bend are traveling... 


They’ve left the job of building Flying Fortress 
engines at Studebaker to their Dad 


EORGE CONNELL is in the Ma- 

rine Corps. His brother Fran- 

cis is in the Navy. Both are in the 
air service. 

Only a little while ago they were 
one of numerous family groups in 
the Studebaker factories—headed 
by a father who has seen active 
service as a Studebaker man for 
over 28 years. 

War has separated many of the 
famous father-and-son teams that 
have long made fine craftsmanship 
one of the great traditions of Stu- 
debaker’s home community. 

But steadily, off to the fighting 
fronts, from the Studebaker fac- 
tories, move ever-increasing quan- 
tities of Cyclone engines for the 
mighty Boeing Flying Fortress— 


tens upon tens of thousands of big 
multiple-drive military trucks—as 
well as other vital war matériel. 


It’s reassuring to every Stude- 
baker man—on the production line 
or the firing line—to know that 
each shipment Studebaker makes 
today is helping to hasten the dawn 
of a safe, new tomorrow. After 
victory comes, still finer Stude- 
baker motor cars and mo- 
tor trucks than ever will 
be built for civilian use. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Cyclone engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress, big multiple- 
drive military trucks and other 
vital war matérie! 








On his Studebaker job over 28 years 


Charles R. Connell began his Studebaker career 
before either of his air-crew sons were born. From 
early boyhood, their ambition was to follow in 
their father’s footsteps in the Studebaker plants. 
That has been a typical family experience in 
Studebaker’s home community for over 91 years. 
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, As the thunderheads of war raced across the oceans, Reynolds raced to complete 
w the first large-scale plant designed especially to convert domestic bauxite into pure te 
aluminum.e Completed in the record-breaking time of five months and twenty- we 
; 5a : 01 
e W 0 0 eight days... it is still the only U. S. plant where bauxite comes in one end and th 
aluminum sheet rolls out the other. This giant creates, out of lean domestic ti 
bauxite, miles and miles of the metal that is the life-blood of our aircraft industry. 





f if 0 iil ¢ Reynolds showed it could be done by doing it! But that was only the beginning. 


The next logical but unprecedented step was to deliver prefabricated aircraft 


parts ready for assembly lines. Resu/t: Immense saving in manpower, plant space, 
Old Stone transportation and scrap metal. This ‘‘flying aluminum,” the mew blood from 
the stone of Arkansas, is more than a new and permanent supply of precious metal. 
e It’s a symbol of new blood in the aluminum industry . . . of new leadership ina 


country where new leaders always arise in time of crisis to light the road ahead. 


. REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY + 40 PLANTS IN 14 STATES + GENERAL OFFICES: RICHMOND, VA. 
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Prospect that more steel, 
rubber, aluminum, copper 
and alloys will be released 


This country is reaching a turning point 
in its wartime way of life. Until now, that 
way of life has been kept lean by a short- 
age of raw materials. For many months, 
the nation’s big war industries ate up al- 
most the entire supply of those materials, 
with little or none left over for civilian 
manufactures. 

But now the situation is changing. Ma- 
terials once critically scarce are growing 
more plentiful. With some exceptions, an 
oversupply exists, or is in sight, even 
though the war is not yet won, and muni- 
tions production is to increase next year. 





ALUMINUM 


DECEMBER 17, 1943 
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Special Report 
COMEBACK FOR CIVILIAN GOODS 


Increasing Supply of Raw Materials for Production of Nonwar Items 


++ There is much more aluminum than war industry needs 





‘These surpluses are to go into the things 
that make for civilian comfort and conven- 
ience. 

Even now, the War Production Board 
is relaxing many restrictions on the use 
of raw materials. The Office of Civilian 
Supply is conducting a survey, involving 
visits to 7,000 homes, to see what is need- 
ed most. An obviously sharp increase for 
civilians lies just ahead, although the total 
still will fall well below peacetime levels. 

This is important news for consumers 
everywiere. It has a big meaning, too, for 
businessmen who make or sell civilian 
items. For these reasons the situation 
should be examined more closely. What 
materials are growing plentiful? What ci- 
vilian items will be made from them? To 
look at the details: 

Steel. As much as 10 per cent of the 
nation’s steel production may become sur- 
plus after the present rush order for land- 
ing barges has been filled. The surplus will 
be even greater if the shipbuilding program 
is curtailed, a possibility for mid-1944. 
Ten per cent of steel production, added to 
the present civilian allocation, would mean 
2,590,000 tons monthly, a total that would 
go far toward wiping out present scarci- 
ties. 

Rubber. The nation’s synthetic rubber 
plants are working toward their full pro- 
duction stride of 70,000 tons a month. 
Much synthetic will be left over for ci- 
vilian use. But remaining stocks of natu- 
ral rubber must be guarded carefully. 


—U. 8S. Navy photo 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


Aluminum. ‘Production of: aluminum is 
well over the hump. At the present peak 
of airplane production, and despite a con- 
tinuous increase in the weight and size of 
airplane frames, there is much more alu- 
minum than war industry needs. 

Copper. Copper supplies and copper 
needs are being brought into balance, with 
an excess ahead. Domestic output has 
doubled since 1939. Much has been im- 
ported. 

Alloys. The situation in alloys, in gen- 
eral, is easy. Antimony is so plentiful that 
allocations have been abandoned. An in- 
creased use of chromium for stainless steel 
is permitted. There has been a partial re- 
laxation of restrictions on manganese. The 
vanadium consumption rate is dropping, 
while production increases. A normal pro- 





STEEL 








—Acme 


. . . Steel surplus after present rush orders are filled 
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“Tumae would be more fun... with fewer disasters ... if skis 
could be provided with gadgets like this. Through our experi- 
ence with electrically operated “finders” for locating submarines 
and airplanes, anything can happen . . . after the war. 

The application of the science of electronics to peacetime 
products will call for electrical connectors for hooking up com- 
plicated circuits. Cannon Connectors will be specified for this 
purpose ... as they are specified now on all kinds of electrical 


apparatus where absolute dependability is the first consideration. 


The Cannon Type “XK” series of midget connectors are 
used for radio, public address systems and other electronic 
devices where vibration is a factor. Like all Cannon Plugs, 
they are precision-built to the most exacting specifications. 


And they are 10095 dependable under all operating conditions. 





WE CANNON ELECTRIC 


Boe Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
ELECTRIC 







Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 


portion of molybdenum now may be use 
for making tool steel. 

Machine tools. Production of machine 
tools hit its peak long ago. With industy 
largely tooled up for its war task, tog 
production has been declining slightly 
throughout 1943. There will be a growing 
excess capacity next year. 

Exceptions. To offset these surpluses 
there are several continuing shortages 
There is enough tin to fill war needs, by 
any excess is going into stock-piles. Lym. 
ber is critically short, with production de. 
clining. The situation in lead is not sey}. 
ous, but increasing withdrawals froy 
stock-piles are causing some mild alarm, 
Leather is scarce, with the output of sol 
leather down 25 per cent for the year 
Mechanized war and transportation diff. 
culties keep petroleum products tightly 
rationed. j 

Now, weighing present or expected sur. 
pluses in some materials with scarcities jy 
others, what is indicated for the civilian 
in the year ahead? To take the items one 
at a time: 

Household appliances. A 1944 produc. 
tion program has been drawn up, calling 
for 900,000 refrigerators, 2,000,000 electric 
irons, 900,000 washing machines, and. 
tentatively, 64,000 three-burner, apart. 
ment-style electric ranges. As _ scheduled, 
these are largely for new homes built in 
war centers. But the programs may be in. 
creased, and allocations of steel for other 
household items may be made. Such ar 
ticles require sheet steel, the kind that 
goes into plates for shipbuilding. Thus, a 
big increase could follow a_ cutback in 
shipbuilding. Small motors may come back 
into civilian production, too. 

Automobiles. Manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles are asking that idle machine-tool 
capacity be used to provide them with 
tools needed for quick conversion to peace- 
time production after the war. No new av- 
tomobile production is planned for next 
year, but, if the European war should end 
at mid-1944, plans might be changed. In 
that event, new cars would be on the mar- 
ket by the end of the year. 

Automobile parts. The automobile-part 
situation has eased to a point where ow- 
ers of fleets of cars can obtain new parts 
without turning in the old ones to be r 
placed. Private owners are expected to 
benefit soon. 

Tires. Enough tires for all essential pur- 
poses are expected for 1944, unless ther 
is an unforeseen increase in military r 
quirements. But the big supply of sw 
thetic rubber does not mean tires for all. 
because tire-making facilities and labor 
are scarce. 

Elastic fabrics. Synthetic and reclaimel 
rubber is available, without restriction, for 
making elastic fabrics, girdles, garters and 
the like. 

Sporting goods. Synthetic and 
claimed rubber also has been released for 
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Bofors Cannon for Anti-Aircraft defense on 
land and sea contain vital parts from De Soto. 





“Bodies for Bombers” have been produced by 
De Soto for many months. 


DISPLAYED BY DESOTO DEALERS 

This De Soto sign means top-notch service 

and ample parts supply for the care and 

maintenance of De Soto products of peace. 
. * * 








War Bonds cre Your Personal investment in Victory 






FAR AFIELD 


5 pm big doors of De Soto plants now open 
day and night for the continuous passage 
of arms—to the remotest corners of the globe. 
The De Soto trademark of today is a kind of 
craftsmanship that increases the efficiency of 
guns, gives flight to the deadliest of bombers, 
provides fighting mobility for some of the 
toughest vehicles of war. 


DE SOTO DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





Re 


In naval action throughout the world there’s a 
touch of DeSoto too. 





Tanks and fighting vehicles get many of their 
basic parts from De Soto shops and artisans. 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, EVERY THURSDAY, 9:00 TO 9:30 P. M., EASTERN WAR TIME 














THE HANDWRITING 


Shy! 


Our enemies’ calendar of con- 
quest has turned backward. Un- 
der the ceaseless hammering of 
Allied air-power, their armies 
are on the defensive, their in- 
dustry disrupted, their morale 
crumbling. Soon, that air-power 
will support the irresistible in- 
vasions that are yet to come— 
the prelude to final victory. 

As this pattern of air-power 
develops, the importance of Hou- 
dry’s part in it becomes clear. 
Consider this fact: during two 
years of a war whose destinies 
have been largely determined in 
the air, almost all the catalyti- 
cally cracked aviation 
gas for the United Na- 
tions has been made by 
Houdry Processes. 


PROCESSES 
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Today 27 out of the 31 catalytic 
cracking plants reported in oper- 
ation are Houdry-licensed units, 
running dependably around the 
clock and smoothly across the 
months. Thanks largely to them, 
our fliers have had the finest 
fighting fuel in the world— 
plenty of it and on time. Thirty- 
two additional Houdry and 
Thermofor Catalytic Cracking 
units are now in various stages 
of construction. 

Houdry Catalytic Processes 
and the Thermofor Catalytic 
Cracking Process are available 
to any and all American refiners, 
under license arrange- 
ments, subject to ap- 
proval by the United 
States Government. 









FACE 


HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Licensing Agents: 


E. 8. BADGER & SONS CO. 
Boston. Massachuse!!: 


BECHTEL-McCONE-PARSONS CORP. 
Los Angeles, California 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
New York City, New York 





tennis 
soccer and basketball bladders and sever! 
types of soles for athletic shoes. Thre 
quarters of the production is to go to th 
Army and Navy for their recreation pro 
grams. 


diarers now may be made from synthet 
rubber. Metal baby carriages or carriags 
with an increased proportion of steel 4 
expected to come back next year to som 
extent, partly because steel is to becom 
more plentiful than wood. 


window screening, formerly frozen, hg 
been released for civilian use. Copper wip 
and products for home repair will be mud 
easier in 1944. Some 3,000,000 pounds ¢ 
copper has been released for builders’ fin- 
ishing hardware, cabinet locks and pad. 


steel, aluminum and copper mean increas. 


enware, 














balls. baseball centers. footha 





Baby supplies. Rubber crib sheets gy, 


Copper products. A quantity of coppe 


locks. 
Kitchenware. The eased _ situations 


ing supplies of pots, pans and other kite. 


Victory garden tools. There will 
more hoes, hand forks and _ cultivator 
Rake production has been cut becaus 
there already ts a plentiful supply. 

Construction materials. Somewhat pr. 
laxed controls, except for lumber, are ey. 
pected. The ban on construction outside 
of crowded war centers is to be lifted tp 
permit the erection of new farm buili- 
ings. 

Umbrellas. An 8 per cent increase jp 
the production of umbrellas has been o- 
dered, with the weight limitations » 
frames removed. 

Collapsible tubes. To save tin, alumi- 
num is being released for toothpaste tubes 
and other such containers. 

Water coolers. The manufacture of 
water coolers for use in industrial plants 
has been authorized. 

Safety equipment. Much aluminum is 
being released for the manufacture of ir- 
dustrial safety equipment, such as he- 
mets and masks. 

Busses. The War Production Board is 
permitting use of aluminum in the cor 
struction of busses. Lighter weight save 
gasoline and rubber, and passenger space 
is increased. 

In general. These and perhaps maw 
other things are in prospect. Man pover 
may prove a limiting factor. The mar 
power-situation is easier generally, but 
bor still is extremely scarce in some areas 
OCS is finding distribution a problem, to 
and is at work on plans for spreading evet- 
ly the new supplies. Some rationing maj 


a 


be necessary. 

Nevertheless, it is obvious that th 
plight of the civilian will be eased. Ther 
will be shortages in food and other line 
And, while manufactured articles scare 
ly will reach their level of peacetime plet- 
ty. still they definitely are on the way 


back. 
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BOHN. ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH 


Designers and Fabricators 


ALUMINUM e¢ MAGNESIUM 


e BRASS « AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 




















Announcing 





an important 
POS I-WAR 








MONG AMERICANS today, there is a single aim 
and a single, overwhelming purpose: Victory, final 


and complete. 


The end of the war is not yet in sight. No one knows 
how long its costly course will run. But its outcome, at 
last, is certain and inevitable...Victory will surely be ours. 

And yet even Victory, itself, will bring a new crisis and 
a new challenge to America...a challenge which we must 
be ready to meet... Post-War Employment. 

Providing jobs for the millions of men and women now 
serving in the Army, Navy, Marines, and the Coast Guard 
... providing neco kinds of work for all the others now em- 
ployed in war industries. 


In recogn ition 


of the critical importance of the Post-War Employment 
problem; to stimulate intelligent planning for the lives 
and the futures of Americans everywhere; to foster and 
encourage constructive thinking for the fullest measure 
of employment after Victory .. . Pabst Post-War Employ- 
ment Awards have been established. 

Their purpose is to provoke mature and respon- 
sible discussion and to develop and assemble practical and 
workable plans and ideas for meeting one of the greatest 
single problems of the peace to come...and to make 
these plans available for the benefit of all Americans. 


The Awards 


will be made by the following Board of Judges: 
CLARENCE DYKSTRA 

President, University of Wisconsin 
WESLEY C. MITCHELL 


Professor of Economics, Columbia University 


BEARDSLEY RUML ~ 
Chairman, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


A. F. WHITNEY 
President, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 





a 
SEVENTEEN AWARDS TOTALING $50,000 


WILL BE MADE AS FOLLOWS 
A First Award of $25,000 


(Purchase Price) in United States War Bonds 


A Second Award of $10,000 


(Purchase Price) in United States War Bonds 


Fifteen Additional Awards of $1,000 
(Purchase Price) each in United States War Bonds 


Winners will have the privilege of naming the particular 
series of United States War Bonds they prefer. 











Members of the faculty of the Economics Department 
of Columbia University will serve as consultants to the 
judges, and will also assist the judges in supervising pre- 
liminary judging to select those entries which merit con- 
sideration by the Board of Judges. 


Pabst Post-War Employment Awards 


will be paid by Pabst Brewing Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Peoria, IIl., in observance of the 100th Anni- 
versary* of the founding of its business, in the hope and 
belief that the offering of these Awards will encourage 
the American people to give serious thought to a prob- 
lem which is vital to the future of our Country. 


The judging of entries and all related matters will be 
completely independent of Pabst Brewing Company. 
The administrative details will be handled by the Pabst 
Post-War Employment Awards Committee, under the 
supervision of George V. Denny, Jr., Moderator, Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air. 





* Since 1844, the Pabst Breweries have grown 
and prospered under the American demo- 
cratic system. We are grateful for our suc- 
cess and would like to do our share in 
searching out solutions to the problems which 
will face our nation; so that all of us may 
continue to live in a prosperous, peaceful, 
active and advancing country. 
























series of Awards for 


EMPLOYMENT PLANS 








Submissions 


must be mailed not later than February 7, 1944. 


Manuscripts submitted should present a «workable and 
practical basis for the solution of the broad problems of Post- 
War Employment in America. 


The Awards are to be made solely on the basis of the 
value of the plans presented ... not on literary merit. 


After the winners have been announced, copies of the 
winning plans will be turned over to responsible officials 
of the Government. In addition, copies will be made 
available for study by any other agency—public or pri- 
vate—which concerns itself with the problems of Post- 
War Employment. 


The Rules 


of the competition are as follows: 


1. Every citizen of the United States of America, including 
members of the Armed Forces at home and abroad, is eli- 
gible to compete for the Awards, except officers or employees 
of Pabst Brewing Company or its subsidiaries, or its adver- 
tising agency, instructors, administrators or students in the 
Economics Department of Columbia University. Likewise, 
no member of the immediate family of any of these groups 
is eligible. 


2. Each entrant shall submit his own plan for stimulating Post- 
War Employment in the United States. Each plan shall be 
stated in not to exceed 2,000 words. The plan may be sup- 
ported by such additional material as the entrant may 
decide to furnish. 


3. All manuscripts must be written in English on one side of 
the paper, preferably by typewriter. Illegible entries will be 
given no consideration. Each manuscript must bear the en- 
trant’s signature, his home address, and normal occupation. 
However, during the final judging, entries will be identified 
by numbers only. 

If an entry is submitted jointly by more than one person, 
the signature, home address and normal occupation of each 
of the persons must be given, and if such manuscript wins 


~ 


a prize the amount of the prize will be divided equally 
among those persons. 


By submitting an entry in this competition, the entrant 
agrees to be bound by all of the provisions of these rules. 

All manuscripts and plans submitted shall become the 
property of Pabst Brewing Company, which shall have the 
right to publish the manuscript and author’s name, but not 
to the exclusion of the author. No manuscripts will be 
returned. 


Entries <vill be judged on the basis of the practical contribution they 
offer to Post-War Employment in the United States and not on 
literary merit. 


Prizes, as listed elsewhere in this announcement, will be 
awarded as determined by the Board of Judges. The deci- 
sions of a majority of the judges shall constitute and be the 
decisions of the Board of Judges and shall be final, conclu- 
sive and binding upon all persons entering upon the compe- 
tition. 

If the Board of Judges shall determine that two entries 
are tied for a particular award, each of the two entries will 
receive the full amount of that award. In the event of the 
death, resignation, inability or refusal to act of any one or 
more of the judges, the remaining judges may but shall not 
be required to select a successor or successors to fill any 
such vacancy. 


Entries, to be eligible for consideration, must be mailed and 
postmarked not later than midnight, February 7, 1944, and, 
regardless of postmark, must be received not later than 
March 27, 1944. Neither Pabst Brewing Company nor any- 
ser ag tein bioee Sage 
one connected with the competition will be responsible for 
entries delayed, damaged, undelivered or lost. Address and 
mail entries to: 
Pabst Post-War Employment Awards 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Be sure to affix adequate postage. 
Announcement of winners will be made on April 12, 1944, or 


as soon thereafter as judging can be completed. 


The Board of Judges shall have the right to require any 
entrant to furnish satisfactory proof that he is the author of 
the manuscript and plan submitted by him. 


Any further information regarding Pabst Awards may be 
obtained by addressing the Pabst Post-War Employment 
Awards, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 





PABST POST-WAR EMPLOYMENT AWARDS 


551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Copyright 1943, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
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‘a Good flight! 


The Christmas Season brings 
to heart and mind the friend- 
ships of a long and busy year 
...and the friends of years 
gone by. 


Our entire staff sends greet- 
ings to our Aviation Cadets, 
who are never forgotten after 
they graduate from our schools 


of primary training. 


To all our friends ...in the 
Armed Forces...in the Avia- 
tion industry ...and particu- 
larly to the hundreds of Army 
Air Forces pilots whom we 
had the pleasure of instructing 
in primary training... where- 
ever they may be...we extend 
the cordial good wishes of the 


Christmas Season! 


SOUTHEASTERN 
SSF IR EXPRESS, inc. 


a subsidiary of Georgia Air Service, 
Inc., joins the parent company in say- 
ing Merry Christmas to all... and 
to all a good flight! 


GEORGIA 
AIR SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Flight Contractors to 
U. S. Army Air Forces 
Bennettsville, S. C. and 
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FUTURE OF HEMISPHERE RUBBER: 
EFFECT OF HIGH PRODUCTION COST 


It now is evident that the Latin-Amer- 
ican rubber program is failing to meet 
scheduled output. Total production in 16 
Hemisphere countries this year will be 
26,500 tons, according to Douglas H. Al- 
len, president of the Rubber Development 
Corp. This is far below estimates of 40,000 
tons based on the expectation that 100,000 
rubber tappers would be sent into Brazil's 
Amazon territory in 1943. Actually, a 
maximum of 25,000 workers is expected 
to be available by the end of this month. 

Steps taken to obtain rubber from Latin 
America were described by Mr. Allen be- 
fore a Senate committee headed by Sena- 
tor Gillette (Dem.), of Iowa. Mr. Allen 
said the U.S. undertook to purchase the 
entire exportable surplus of crude rubber 
produced by Brazil and other countries 
up to Dee. 31, 1946, to co-operate in 
bringing about maximum production of 
rubber, and to make available capital for 
approved development projects. Because 
of the shortage in Hemisphere output, the 
U.S. will import a total of 33,000 tons this 
year from plantation production of 30,000 
tons in Africa and 110,000 tons in Ceylon. 

The cost. Figures submitted by Mr. 
Allen indicate an average cost of 82 cents 
a-pound for all wild rubber produced in 
the Hemisphere. For the Amazon coun- 
tries alone, the cost is calculated at $1.12. 
This compares with estimates ranging as 
high as $500 a pound made by recent trav- 
elers to Latin America. Basis of such fig- 
ures are exaggerated estimates of sums 
spent on sanitation, food and transporta- 
tion programs which the Rubber Develop- 
ment Corp. has developed in co-operation 
with the governments concerned. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Allen, total cost of the rubber 
development program to date is $83,000,- 
000. On a prorata basis through Dec. 31, 
1946, Mr. Allen estimates the average 
cost per pound of Amazon rubber will be 
75 cents, or two-thirds of the present cost. 

Plantation rubber. In comparison with 
the cost of jungle rubber, plantation rub- 
ber from the East Indies ranged from 1044 
cents in 1935 to 25 cents in 1941. Before 
production controls were established by 
the British and Dutch, prices sank to 3 
cents a pound. Under production controls, 
the price rose as high as $1.25 per pound. 

Rubber Director Bradley Dewey esti- 
mates that the presence of a synthetic 
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rubber industry in this country wog) 
limit natural rubber prices to around }; 
cents per pound after the war. Any jy. 
crease above this level would increase thy 
competition from synthetic rubbers an) 
reduce the market for plantation ery 

Resumption of full-scale output by Bag 
Indian plantations is expected to requin 
one or two years after the Japanese ap 
driven out. Already, some plantation m). 
ber trees have been cut down by the 
Japanese to make way for other products 
In other areas, the jungle gradually j 
choking the trees and must be cea 
before tapping can be resumed. Complete 
new equipment, including tapping cups, 
knives and machinery, must be broughi 
in, and labor settlements reconstructed, 

The future. For the duration of the wa 
Hemisphere rubber production will cop. 
tinue to come from wild trees or guayuk 
shrubs, except for Cryptostegia vines that 
are expected to produce 3,000 tons ons 
plantation basis in Haiti during 194 
Mass-production methods cannot be a 
plied, since wild trees grow on an averag 
of only one per acre of jungle. Each tapper 
works two jungle paths of 125 to li 
trees on alternate days, each tree yielding 
less than a teacupful at each tapping 
Output thus is limited by the extent t 
which tappers are available. 

So far, very few tappers have indicate 
their willingness to enter the Amaz 
Basin. This is because of the transports 
tion difficulties involved and the con- 
paratively primitive level of life in th 
Amazon territory. 

Latin-American countries admit th 
temporary nature of the present will 
rubber program. There is no expectatiot 
that the U.S. will continue emergen 
projects after the war. The future hop 
for rubber development in the Hemispher 
is based on plantation experiments 10 
being made in Costa Rica, Haiti, Meso 
Honduras and Brazil. 

The Ford plantation in Brazil is 4 
pected to produce 4,000 tons of natu 
rubber in 1946. RDC’s food, transporte 
tion and health programs can be the bas 
for similar plantations in other countne 
If such development comes about, pres 
U.S. investments in the rubber prog 
could become profitable beyond cost If 
ures furnished by Mr. Allen to Congres 
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i, Mexi ices needed parachute cloth and 
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in the textile field, invention and development 
did not wait until the country was at war. Many 
years before that time, Celanese became the 
leading force in the chemical revolution in tex- 
tiles, which produced new and better fabrics — 
and reduced the nation’s dependence on foreign 
raw materials. Today, military and essential civilian needs borrow many 
Celanese* yarns, fibres and fabrics from their peacetime fields of wearing apparel 
and home furnishings to fill important war jobs. ... To those concerned with war 
applications, involving textiles, Celanese* offers technical consultation service. 
_. «Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City 16. 








WHAT! 


FLUID DRIVE 


2 bh. Sa MARRS 


Euclid Earth Mover equipped with American Blower Fluid Drive. 


An earth mover of the future? Yes, and it is here today! 


With several times the capacity of an ordinary dump truck this mammoth 
earth mover, equipped with American Blower Fluid Drives, delivers the 
load at a lower cost per ton-mile. 

The principle of Fluid Driving through a hydraulic coupling on an earth 
mover Offers many advantages: 1. Provides smooth acceleration from a 
standing start. 2. Protects mechanical parts from shock loads, thereby 
reducing maintenance costs to a minimum. 3. Reduces the amount of gear 
shifting necessary. 4. Delivers maximum engine torque when starting to 
move the load. 


Let our engineers give you the complete story on American Blower 


Fluid Drives — their record of successes in warships, planes, cargo vessels, 
trucks and industry. After Victory, our facilities for manufacture of Fluid 
Drives as well as heating, ventilating, air handling, mechanical draft and 
dust collecting equipment will be available to you. 


— 


2%, AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


in production. Division of American Radiator ond Standard Sonitary Corporation 






For excellence 
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Cutaway view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 
members. 
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MOVE OF VETERANS BACK TO JOBS 


Growing Number of Discharged Men Easing Man-Power Shortage 


Stimulating effect on war 
production. Big demand 
for returning servicemen 


Discharged servicemen are laying down 
their guns and going back to their tools 
in numbers large enough to have an im- 
portant effect on war production. Already 
300,000 men, many of them crippled but 
able and eager to work, have been released 
by the armed forces. Others will be dis- 
charged at an estimated rate of 75,000 a 
month as the war moves into the new year. 

For employers, this situation represents 
a partial answer to their man-power prob- 
lems. This is because these 800,000 dis- 
charged men are proving 
valuable on the production lines than the 
800.000 men who have been taken from 
the labor force to replace them. The vet- 
erans have had a close-up of war, know 
how necessary it is to keep supplies mov- 
ing. Their absentee rate is low, their pres- 
ence is stimulating nonveterans. 

For veterans, the ease with which they 
are finding new jobs or getting back their 
old jobs is a testimonial to the value 
placed on their services. Rarely do em- 
ployers refuse to rehire these former em- 
ployes. In only one case on record has the 
Government been compelled to intervene 
to protect a veteran’s legal right to his 
old job. That case never went to trial, for 
the employer rehired the man and paid 
him $646 in back wages. 

Getting back the old job. Employers 
should bear in mind the job guarantees 
for veterans made by the Selective Service 
Act of 1940. They are these: All veterans 
with honorable discharges are entitled to 
their old jobs if they still are qualified to 
fill them, if they apply for those jobs 
within 40 days of discharge, and if their 
former employers still are in a position to 
rehire them. If a man has lost an arm or 
leg, or otherwise is so disabled that he 
cannot fill his old job, he is entitled to the 
highest-paid job he is capable of filling. 

The Veterans Employment Service, a 
branch of the U.S. Employment Service, 
has many standing orders from employers 
for discharged veterans. This is especially 
true of airline companies. In one plant a 
marine flight sergeant, who was shot down 
at Guadalcanal with the loss of one eye 
and injuries to his face, now is flight-test- 
ing radios. In another plant a veteran, 
who fought in five naval battles and who 
is suffering from psychoneurosis, has a job 


to be more 


to 
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in an aircraft production-control depart- 
ment. Countless other such examples 
could be cited. Men with physical handi- 
caps are preferred by some employers. 
Placing veterans. Men not wanting to 
go back to their old jobs can find place- 
ment in new fields through the Veterans 
Employment Service and personnel depart- 
ments of private industries. Often the 
Army and Navy arrange interviews for 
men about to be discharged with represen- 
tatives of the Employment Service, and jobs 
are waiting as soon as they are released. 
Vocational training opportunities are 
open to veterans whose handicaps require 
that they learn new skills. This training is 
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schooling to overcome handicaps caused 
by disability. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion administers this program. 

Up to now, few veterans have applied 
for vocational training. Likewise, few have 
sought jobs with the Government, where 
they are given priority over other workers. 
Most men are going into war plants where 
they feel they can continue to serve. 

Job planning by industry. Private in- 
dustry is preparing to assume a large 
share of the task of finding jobs for dis- 
abled veterans. The rehabilitation job is 
not being left to Government alone. 

For example: General Motors Corp. has 
worked out a plan to absorb the 82,000 
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—Studebaker Corp. 


FROM CIVILIAN TO SOLDIER TO HERO TO VETERAN . . . TO WORKER 
. absentee rate low, presence stimulating 


being given largely in the universities, but 
is not to be confused with the college train- 
ing programs of the Army and Navy for 
men on active duty. Up to four years of 
vocational schooling is possible, with tui- 
tion and fees paid by the Government. 
During this training period, single men 
are paid disability pensions of $80 a 
month, and married men are paid $90, 
plus allowances for dependents. 

To be eligible for this training, a vet- 
eran must have an honorable discharge, 
his disability must be connected with his 
service, the disability must be rated at 10 
per cent or more, and he must need the 


former employes now in the armed forces. 
High spots of the program follow: 

Men are to be placed according to physi- 
cal handicaps; veterans will receive physi- 
cal examinations to determine types of 
work for which they are best fitted; train- 
ing will be provided for the inexperienced; 
men with serious defects will not be as- 
signed to hazardous tasks; and _handi- 
capped workers are to be paid full rates 
for the jobs to which they are assigned. 


Strikes. The strain of working under 


wartime pressure apparently is reflecting 
itself in an upsurge of labor unrest. Gov- 
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Christmas Eve... 
in Salamaua 


We hot beach and steaming jungle instead of 
snow and spangled Christmas trees . . . K-rations 
instead of duck and stuffin’... yet even here, in the midst 
of war...ona strange, unfriendly strip of land six thou- 
sand miles away... one familiar, well-loved bit of every 
man’s home town helps fighting men keep Christmas. 
Movies! 

Out there... and on a dozen other fronts... in camps 
... On fighting ships, Christmas Eve will be a busy night 
for Filmosound Projectors. They’ll be flashing familiar 
Hollywood faces on countless screens reminding fight- 
ing men that the spirit of Christmas still /ives in the 
world they’re fighting for. 

This is morale, It is part of the job that B&H film equip- 
ment is doing in this war. Millions of men are trained 
thoroughly and swiftly with Filmosound-projected 
movies. Battles are recorded by Filmo Cameras... and 
special devices built by B&H are giving our forces the 
winning edge. Bell & Howell Co., Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 





*Opti-onics is OPTIcs... electrONics ... me- 
chanICs, It is research and engineering by 
Bell & Howell in these three related sciences 
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#Trade-mark registered 


to accomplish 
many things never 


Today Opti-onics 
is a WEAPON. To- 
morrow, it will be 
a SERVANT... to BUY 


work, protect, edu- 


cate, andentertain. WAR BONDS 


BELL « HOWELL 


Products combining the sciences of OPTlIes « electrONics « mechanICS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


CEM and Srowell 
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ernment conciliators report a sudden jp 
crease in the number of walkouts, despite 
self-imposed union restrictions  againg 
striking, and the War Labor Disputes Act 
that was designed to curb strikes, 

For example, the United States Congj. 
ation Service had men assigned to jg 
strikes in a single day last week. Griey. 
ances followed no pattern, covered g yag. 
ety of issues, and were by no means gp. 
fined to wages. Workers showed a tendene, 
to be jittery, demonstrated their imp. 
tience by sudden walkouts. In most ease. 
the strikes were settled quickly, but th 
issues often remained for adjustment by 
Government agencies. ; 

Official figures show that the average 
number of strikes per month has been 
higher since the United States went to 
war than the monthly average for the fiye 
years of 1935 through 1939, but actual 
working time lost per month has bee 
considerably lower. Here are the figures 

During the 1935-39 period, the 
monthly strike average was 239. The 
average for 1942, first full year that 
this country was at war, was 947. 
During the first six months of 1948. 
the monthly average jumped to $13, 
Figures are incomplete for the balance 
of the year, only the month of Octo. 
ber having been computed to date. 
The October average was 290. 

That is one side of the strike picture 
The other side shows considerably less 
working time lost by strikes during the war 
months than during the 1935-39 period. 
The figures: 

Man-days of idleness per month, 
1935-39, averaged 1,412,394. Average 
for 1942 was 348,546. For the first six 
months of 1943, the average jumped 
to 1,258,333. Coal strikes in June, 
when the average was 4,750,000, 
pulled up considerably the average 
for the first six months. By October, 
man-days of idleness had dropped to 
975,000. 


Man power. Reappraisal of this cou- 
try’s man-power needs up to July, 194, 
shows that war plants wil! need 900,00 
fewer workers than had heen expected 
This is largely because of completion, o 
near completion, of plant schedules for 
some types of equipment used by the 
ground forces, especially small arms. 

Aircraft and shipbuilding produetion 
schedules will be higher for 1944 than for 
this year, but signs continue to point toa 
general easing in the over-all man-pove 
situation. Already the shutting down d 
some plants and conversion of othes 
from war production to civilian produetiot 
have released many workers for jobs 
other communities and have brought ter 
porary unemployment to some areas. 

Needs. Man-power needs for the pent 
from July, 1943, to July, 1944, now shape 
up as follows: 


Armed forces. No change is made @ 
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Christmas 1943 


It’s grim and bleak and terrible for 
millions of people. Ruin and misery 
stalk conquered countries. Greed, 
power, dictatorship and the regimen- 
tation of private lives by ruthless gov- 
ernments have blacked out the souls 
of men. 


The contrast with the plain, honest, 
decent living habits of a free America 
is appalling — and is making a pro- 
found impression on our fighting men. 


They are seeing and feeling, first hand, 
what the “new order” is doing to 
Furope. And they are coming home 
determined that it won’t happen here. 


They are determined that you and I and 
the other fellow will continue to elect 
“public servants”—not masters—and 
vote them out if we don’t like them. 


Our American boys are going to de- 
cide for themselves what kind of laws 
they want to live under. 


GIVE 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 
DR CHRISTMAS 


They want a country where everyone 
gets a decent deal whether he is 
poor or rich. They know America 
isn’t perfect. But they know it’s better 
than any other country in the world— 
and they’re going to keep it that way. 


When our boys come back, they want 
an Opportunity to work and save and 
grow—with no government bureau 
telling them when and where and how 
to do it. 


They want to give their kids an 
independent education — not one 
that’s controlled by someone with an 
axe to grind. 


American boys have always gone 
places under their own power — and 
they’re going to keep on doing it. 


They like the idea that in this country 
a farmer boy can step into the White 
House. They take their hats off to the 
lad in the stock room who grows up 


to run the business. The ball player 
who “busts em over the fence” — and 
draws more money than a senator, is 
a hero in the eyes of millions. 


That's America—still the land of 
opportunity — where hard work, 
thrift and ingenuity still pay off. And 
we must never let these precious 
freedoms slip away. 

But to guard them, each of us must 
be alert. We must take a personal in- 
terest in good government—and vote. 
We must beware of imported political 
ideas. They didn’t work over there 
and they won’t work over here. 


We must educate ourselves and our 
children in American traditions. We 
must protect our own personal free- 
doms—but we must respect che rights 
of the other fellow. We must work 
hard—and produce. We must save 

and build. We must have faith in our 
own ability to keep America American. 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS* COLD FINISHED STEELS + PLATES « BARS 
SHAPES « STRIP *SHEETS+* PIPE* TUBING*s TIN PLATE + NUTS *« BOLTS» RIVETS 
NAILS « PIG IRON + FARM FENCE « WIRE + FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 
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#tmertcas Hirst Wire Fence —Stuce 1883 
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War Production Has Taught Muh 


@ Out of wartime production experience come many valuable lessons. One of the more 
important is the universal need for reliable fence protection. Industries, service companies 
and other private and public enterprises need this safeguard against careless and malicious 
trespassers. If your property does not have Page Fence protection, plan for it now and be 
ready when material is available. It's sturdy and long lasting. Send for copy of FENCE FACTS and 
name of Association member nearest you. Consult this expert on any fence subject—new fence 
or servicing existing fence. Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen. Pa. 




















PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION « AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








ie? 
What W makes this rum so fine? 



















Only the finest ingredients, grown on the 
fertile Puerto Rican estates of the Serralles 
Family go into the 
making of Don Q. 
These, plus skillful 
distillation, make it 
Puerto Rico’s favorite 
quality rum. Insist 
on Don Q for finer 
cocktails and mixed 


drinks. 
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Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 





SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





earlier estimates of a net increase of 2,999. 
000, not including replacements. 

War plants. Present estimate of 1,199. 
000 compares with earlier estimate g 
2,000,000. This will bring total employ. 
ment in munitions industries to 10,700, 
by July. 

Other industries. Food industries yjj 
need another 100,000. Also requiremeny 
for fuel, transportation and utility indy 
tries are placed at 100,000. These eg. 
mates have remained unchanged. 

Total needs: 3,300,000. 

Sources. Men and women to fill thes 
needs are expected to be recruited fron 
the following sources: 

Nonwar industries. A total of 1,600,0 
workers are expected to shift from the» 
industries as follows: construction, 799. 
000; building materials, 100,000; othe 
manufacturing, 100,000; trades, services, 





—Harris r Ewing 
WILLIAM HABER 
. . - odds against labor draft 


Government, self-employed workers, ete. 
600,000; agriculture, 100,000. 
Unemployed. A reduction in the ranks 
of the unemployed is expected to supply 
another 200,000. 
Balance. Remaining 1,500,000 will have 
to come from new workers, mainly womet. 
It should be remembered that the period 
covered by these estimates is nearly hall 
elapsed, so that presumably 50 per ceil 
of the needs for the period have been filled. 
As man-power problems continue ! 
ease for employers, the likelihood of a * 
bor draft grows more remote. Indicative 
of the feeling among officials of the We 
Manpower Commission is the change ® 
attitude of William Haber, assistant exec 
tive director of WMC, toward the need 
for a national service law. Mr. Haber no 
believes that man-power problems can be 
solved without such a law, although 
was not so sure a few months ago. 
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Will you have 465 days a year in the 





This is a war that will shape the 
whole course of our future. In it, 
we are staking much of our claim 
to Victory on the airplane. How 


will aviation affect our lives when 
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the battle is done? 


Wit the airplane change the calen- 
dar? No, but it will give you many 
more usable days in a year. 








Travel time is often non-productive 
time. United Mainliners in the Age 
of Flight will carry you all the way 
across the U. S. in 11 hours or less. 


You will have much more time to 
spend in places you are going, for it will 
take so much less time to reach there 
and return. Business men will visit 
six cities in the time it once took to 
visit two. Some of you who travel ex- 
tensively may have as many as 100 
“extra days” a year to devote to business 
and pleasure. 

Today it is possible to travel by air 
from Chicago to New York and back 
in a day. In the Age of Flight, even 
longer round-trips between sunrise and 
sunset will be commonplace experi- 
ences for many of us. You will fly 
from the East for a week-end in Yellow- 
stone and other great National Parks 


, 





— or from the West for a brief visit to 
busy centers on the Atlantic Coast. 

Right now United has 250,000,000 
miles of flying experience which is 
being used at home and abroad to help 
speed the day of Victory. When that 
day comes, this same experience will 
be dedicated to fulfilling the limitless 
promises of the coming Age of Flight. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


AIR cD LINES 


THE 





MAIN LINE AIRWAY 






Suddenly the peaceful busy hum 
of an ordinary working day, or 
night is shattered. 

The air is rent by detonations; 
roofs and walls crash inward; the 
screams of the injured crying 
for aid. 

Is your plant prepared for such a 
crisis? 

In many a disaster, it is not the 
first blast which takes the major 
toll of lives and property, but the 
aftermath of flood, escaping gases, 
and fire—which can be prevented. 

Aroused by the menace of air 
raids, Bethlehem Steel stepped up 
its plant protection system to meet 
every kind of crisis. Recently its 





Fire! Explosion! Disaster! 


plants at Bethlehem, Pa., and 
Seattle, Wash., were cited by the 
Office of Civilian Defense, for the 
completeness and efficiency of the 
system. This protection plan has 
been filmed in a 40-minute motion 
picture: 
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% 
A Film on Industrial 
Air Raid Protection 





Whatever may be the current dan- 
cer from air raids, no one can be 








ONE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 

oughout the United States 
fires in Bethlehem Steel * 

are down 4.68%. 


1 first 7 months 1943 compared with same 
hlehe reased in spite of larger 


While industrial fires thr 
have increased 8.25%, : 
plants, yards and other units, 
Note: Figures are f 
period 1942. Bethlehem fires dec 


sed employment roll. 
operations and increased employ 




















sure of immunity from unforeseen 
catastrophe. Sabotage is a threat 
as long as war continues; fires and 
explosions can happen even in 
peacetime. 


FREE FOR ANY WAR PLANT 


The protective organization pic- 
tured in this film can be adapted to 
any large plant or shipyard. Extra 
prints of the films have been made, 
and will be loaned without charge 
to any company engaged in war 
work. Apply, Motion Picture Bu- 
reau, Publications Department, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


WORLD'S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER *% SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 









































Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Vrenmd of Axaerncan Busiaess 
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These points of interest to businessmen now are clear: 

1. Industry now is doing, over all, about the maximum war job asked of it. 

2. Time is near when a much larger amount of raw material can be allotted 
to civilian industries, when reconversion can get under way in many fields. 

3. No general war program cutback will occur until Germany is defeated. 

The way is open for war industry to start to eat into its inventory of raw 
materials, to permit an increased usé of those materials for civilian use. 

However: It is not wise to expect that wholesale reconversion will be in 
sight until at least one war ends. Army-Navy will not permit that, will not be 
ready to gamble on winning the war with what they have, plus replacements. 











If both wars go on..... Official program calls for this in 1944: 

Over-all munitions production will be 105 per cent of fourth quarter 1943. 

Aircraft: Goal is 26 per cent more production than in this quarter. Output 
is running at between 8,000 and 9,000 planes a month. Superbombers bulk large for 
next year, so numbers could go down and yet the program could be larger. 

Navy ships: Production will be cut back to 89 per cent of the present. Big 
program for first quarter 1944 is landing craft--80,000 of them. 

Merchant ships: Plans call for 7 per cent more merchant tonnage than now 
produced at the fourth quarter monthly rate. That would mean about 23,000,000 
deadweight tons to be added to this year's big tonnage. 

Army ordnance and signal equipment: A production cutback to 91 per cent of 
the present rate is planned. That would about equal 1943 output as a whole. 



































n Tanks: Army in 1944 wants tanks at a monthly rate about 90 per cent of the 

at present. This would mean about two-thirds as many tanks as produced in 1943. 

d Trucks: Demand is for a monthly production rate 44 per cent above present. 

n Small arms ammunition: A cutback to 60 per cent of present rate is asked. 

Artillery ammunition: An increase of 28 per cent above the present monthly 

production rate is called for. This suggests large-scale land action. 

Only catch in all of this is that, when Germany goes down, programs will not 
mean much. Then: Everything except aircraft, warships and merchant ships would 

C- be cut back drastically. Merchant ship program would be reduced, too. 

to We tell you on page 43 what all this means to the material situation. 

a 

e, It is notable that Russia's Stalin credits U.S. industry with winning this 

je war. That's praise for private industry from the world's No. 1 socialist. 

ar What U.S. industry now is doing is this..... 

u- It is producing twice aircraft volume of Britain, Germany, Japan combined. 

it, It is turning out 5 to 10 times the tonnage of merchant ships produced by 

h- all of the remainder of the world. 


Its warship production is at least 5 times that of rest of world together. 
Its output of automotive equipment is great enough to supply U.S., British, 
Russian and other Allied armies, while sustaining domestic transport. 
Its production of tanks and artillery can meet any need. 
It is feeding U.S. as well as ever and providing 25 per cent for others. 
And: At the same time, industry is providing U.S. civilians with a greater 
volume of nondurable goods than they ever before enjoyed. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


The wartime production record is almost unbelievable. 

Yet: In that very productive capacity is found the big postwar problem. U.S. 
industry's ability to produce is so vast that the economic mechanics for assuring 
distribution of that full output isn't yet perfected. Industry can turn out on 
part time all of the goods that people will buy, or are able to buy. “ 

How to keep everybody working is to be the big postwar problem. 








Now to turn to some of the more immediate problems and issues. AS things 
appear to be shaping up in CongreSS.eecece 

Farm price subsidies: It still is probable that a veto will block any bar 
to use of subsidies so long as the present money holds out. 

Oil prices: A veto would block any bill to open way to higher oil prices. 

Railroad wages: Roosevelt may have to veto a bill ordering an 8-cent rise. 

Inflation in general: Congress probably will hesitate to override White House 
vetoes aimed at keeping Government checks on price and wage rises. 

Insurance: Chances still are that Supreme Court will pass on the issue of 
whether insurance is interstate business subject to antitrust laws before Con- 
gress decides that insurance should not be subject to those laws. 

Taxes: Chances are at least 50-50 that a new tax law will be on the books 
before Congress goes home for Christmas. . That means limited new revenue. 

Renegotiation: Senate is unlikely to make drastic changes; is likely to go 
along with the House on most points at issue. 

Contract termination: It is increasingly probable that White House ideas on 
terminating contracts finally will be accepted. Same applies to policies that 
will govern disposal of surplus war materials. 




















On the subject of contract termination, which is increasingly "hot"..... 

You can rest assured that settlements of contracts now being negotiated are 
final, that they cannot later be upset, unless fraud is involved. That's official. 

There very soon will be a uniform termination policy for all agencies. 

And: Congress will be asked to do the following two things: 

1. It. will be asked to authorize partial payment to contractors and to sub- 
contractors based upon preliminary estimates of amounts due without involving the 
negotiator or the prime contractor in liability if overpayment sometimes occurs. 

2. It will be asked to permit Government to guarantee loans to contractors 
whose contracts have been canceled and who need help in reconverting while their 
funds are tied up prior to payment of claims. Loans now cannot be made after a 
contract has been canceled. That's the period when they are most needed. 

Also: There is this to note..... Army Air Forces have out their first mail- 
order catalogue, offering for sale everything from castor oil to flying clothes 
and electric generators. It's just the first Army offering of surplus war goods. 
You can write to 830th Army Air Force, Specialized Depot, Memphis, Tenn., for 
the catalogue. This shows you what is going to come in a very big way. 














In some of the other fields of interest... 

Synthetic rubber: Official estimate is that synthetic rubber can be made at 
15 cents a pound or under in postwar; that synthetic probably can displace crude 
in 50 per cent of its uses if that is desired. New rubber industry, even in 
Standby condition, can be used to hold crude prices under 15 cents. 

Draft: After January, monthly draft calls are likely to fall back to a level 
of about 250,000 amonth. By midyear they should be much under that. 

Veterans: Army-Navy are discharging about 70,000 men a month. That is a 
source of man power that many industries are tapping with success. 

Wage demands: Unions are making more and more demands for wage increases. 
However: There are signs that the enthusiasm for demanding all the traffic will 
bear is diminishing with evidences of some war plant shutdowns. Peak of labor 
demand probably is passing now. 
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IT GOULONT Be DONE 


SO GENERAL MACHINERY DID IT 











This gigantic Fagg wy weighing nearly 
1,000,000 pounds, has been manufactured 
for and delivered to a government arsenal 
by the Niles Division, Hamilton, Ohio, of 
General Machinery Corporation. 
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.| GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HAMILTON, OFFF0 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO, 


THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 





GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 


Mr-h-h Il... that 
wondetlil BRIGGS / 








The non-stop record for pipe en- 
joyment is held by the lucky men 
who've found Briggs tobacco. They 
all know its enticingly delicious aroma 
is an understatement of the flavor. 
For Briggs’ soft blue smoke is a mel- 
low blessing on the tongue, rich and 
gentle and joyous in every tender 
wisp. (Briggs, you know, is cask- 
mellowed for years—longer than 
many costly blends.) So have a record 
smoke for yourself—try a package of 
Briggs today. 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 


with 


a Smile 


The Smoke 
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Fyr-Fyters serving on 
the home front are doing their part to hasten 
victory. Costly and disastrous fires must be 
prevented if we are to back up our armed 
forces. Most all businesses today are in some 
manner essential to the war effort. Besides 
engaged in war work, public institu 
tions, fire departments, schools, hospitals, 
clinics, hotels, etc. can secure Fyr-Fyters. 
Certainly protecting human life is our urgent 
duty at this time. 

If in doubt regarding your present fire pro 
tection, write us without obligation for full in 
formation on Fyr-Fyters for the home front. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 


Dept. 42 Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 
date change becomes effective. Send the 
address at which copies are now being 
received and the: new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 


2201 M. St.,N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 








(onMERCIAL 
CORPORATION 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cash 
has been-declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable January 1, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 10, 1943. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN IL. SNYDER, Treasurer, 


November 24, 1943. 
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Lieut. Gen. Alexander A. Vandegriit 
is the new commander of the strongeg 
and toughest force of attack specialists 
ever organized, the United States Marin 
Corps. When General Vandegrift tak 
charge of the Corps on New Year's Day 
moreover, he will find one of the mog 
difficult and important assignments of 
this war awaiting him and his mep, 

Under that assignment the Marin 
Corps is to lead the way in driving th 
Japanese from the vast empire they have 
conquered in the last half-century, to lead 
the way, perhaps, in landings on the Jape. 
nese islands themselves. A Campaign of 
such tremendous scope directs attention 
to the man who directs it. 

The public knows little about the Gep. 
eral. It is aware that he commanded th 
Guadalcanal, and _ that 5 
about all. Who is he? What are his caps. 


marines on 





—Harris & Ewing 


GENERAL VANDEGRIFT 


bilities? What of his personality? What 
does he think about this war, anyway’ 

The General, personally, is a tacitum, 
retiring six-footer, a courteous and silt 
spoken gentleman from the South, who 
most of all likes his small, pleasant home 
on the outskirts of Washington and smal, 
informal dinners with neighbors asl 
friends. A thoughtful man, he found time 
while on Guadalcanal to send a birthday 
present to a neighbor's small boy. It w# 
an overseas cap with a major general 
insignia. Mrs. Vandegrift wrote that othe 
youngsters of the neighborhood were } 
ous, and, when he returned, he brouglt 
trophies for all of them. 

Thirty-four of the General’s 56 yeas 
have been spent in the Marine Corps. He 
has seen service in many far quarters @ 
the globe. The Corps knows him as 4 
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Maps in minutes... by Multilith 





























OU can’t expect even the Marines to Duplimat*) that thousands of businesses 
know where every enemy gun, pillbox | are using to speed production schedules, 
and tank trap is when they first land on a _—save vital man hours and assure accuracy. 
— hostile shore. So they take a Multilith* You probably have in your office and 
machine with them. factory a Miultilith (or Multigraph* or 

> Whi * whi 
al Risht on the beach—as moment-by-mo- Addressograph* which save in other equally 
— saent vepects cous teem eomte—eneny important wage. Let us help you make sure 
ward lass ‘ you are getting all the uses and values é 
th, who positions are instantly drawn on a paperlike . . ‘ r s 

a. ; : thes d hi y . Th : 
r i Multilith master, slipped onto the machine, : ace ieee aaa ting eae i 
od oe s ; is no obligation except the obligation we 
ors ald and correct maps run off for quick dis- : 
ind time nila’ i £ fchti all have to produce everything we can as 
: rnibution, to save lives o ting men. . f 
— . . fast as we can for victory. Write Addresso- 
Tt wa = : ' : 
genet This is the same machine and the _— graph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland 
hat othe same paperlike master (called and all principal cities of the world. 
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5 NEW: SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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led toa 
WORLD FAMOUS DEVICE 


Leas ond the founding of a business that is playing —_ 


call for abDOCTOR 





a vital part in ELECTRONICS for war 


An Invitation to 
MANUFACTURERS 
and INVENTORS 


Have you an idea or invention in 
electro mechanics which youthink 
will aid the war effort, or which 
has peace-time application? We'll 
be glad to develop it with you on 
a mutually satisfactory basis. 

We are planning to add 5 or 6 
products to our post-war line. If 
you have a product or idea 
which you believe would fit in 
with our activities, write our 
President, Mr. W. E. Ditmars, in 
complete detail. We will consider 
any practical arrangement. 


One day back in the 80’s, William Gray had to call the 
doctor for his wife, critically ill. The handiest phone was 
in a nearby factory, but permission to use it was obtained 
only after appealing to a company official. Proffered pay- 
ment for the call was curtly waved aside. 

After this unpleasant experience, Gray set out to devise 
some method by which the general public could at all 
times have easy access to a phone. The result was his 
invention of the telephone pay station, and the founding 
of a business that has taken a leading part in electro- 
mechanical progress for the past 50 years. 

So when the war came, we had the technical skill and 
manufacturing facilities for providing the high-precision 
electro-mechanical devices essential to our armed forces 
..- Large quantities of ELECTRONIC equipment have 
been designed and manufactured in our plant, as well as 
equipment for wire communication and sound recording. 

When Victory is won, you can likewise look to Gray 
for new advancements in electro-mechanical products — 
and in electronics, which promises to play such an im- 





stations since 1891 


Makers of —» pay 


portant part in peace-time developments. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 





“*Smoking in the living room, Bill?’’ 
“It’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE” 


“ OH! THATS ., /" 
DierERENT - 


yf 
Wy \Y 


Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT, 


gentle, mild-mannered, rich and delightfully 


—— 










fragrant. Thousands of blendings of eight of 
the world’s finest tobaccos were tested to per- 
fect this superb mixture— Country Doctor, 


Try it today. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 


A PRODUCT OF AHL MORAIS 
In, yt 38 Fpt0 Smokers 


If your dealer doesn't have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





PLAN DEPARTMENT 


Birthplace of New Sedgwick 
Post War Equipment 


To better meet the varied needs for 
vertical transportation when once 
more cannon are beaten back into 
plowshares, Sedgwick's engineering 
staff is busily scanning future hori- 
zons. Post war equipment is being 
blueprinted today for tomorrow's 
production line when we stop many- 
facturing war material, 


if you have a lifting problem consult 
with Sedgwick 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


156 West 15th Street, New York 
Established 1893 
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ticulous and thoroughgoing administraty, 
as well as a successful battle commander 
Of the three services, he is the only 

ranking officer who has had actual battle 


experience in this 
Guadalcanal. 

The General in action. On Guadalcanal 
fellow officers say, General Vandegrift 
proved one of the most curious command. 
ers they ever saw. He had to see every. 
thing personally. If an attack was gly. 
he wanted to see why. If a maneuver wa 
going well, he had to see why. He roamed 
the island; also managed to shave every 
day. When he was asked if he thought his 
marines could hold out, he answered: 

“Hell, yes . . . why not?” 

General Vandegrift says he took Gua. 
dalcanal slowly for a reason. That reason 
is a key to the General’s tactics. An air. 
drome had been established on the island. 
a principal purpose of the invasion. There 
was no great hurry about driving the 
Japanese off the rest of the island. A slow 
artillery campaign followed. There was. 
says the General, “no necessity for ex- 
pending the additional lives it would have 
taken” to do the job more quickly. 

In General Vandegrift’s opinion, Gua- 
dalcanal taught the enemy a useful lesson, 

“The marines taught the Japanese they 
could be defeated,” he says. “Every Japa- 
nese soldier until Guadalcanal thought 
himself invincible. And on his record until 
that time, he had reason to think so.” 

But now, the General dismisses Guadal- 
canal as “history,” very important history, 
and wants to “go on to something else.” 

The campaign ahead. That “something 
else” is the series of scattered, fortified 
islands stretching from the Gilberts to 
Japan itself. A start was made at Tarawa. 
There, in the General’s words, the Japa- 
nese had established fortifications which 
they boasted were impregnable, but the 
marines “took the island in 76 hours.” 

For the campaign ahead, General Van- 
degrift has nearly 350,000 virtually hand- 
picked men. The Marine Corps insists 
that its men be young and tough. Just 
now, it limits its selection of draftees to 
boys of 18 and 19. The men are schooled 
in every phase of attack, by artillery, by 
airplane, by parachute, by landing barge, 
on the ground. They are skilled in the 
Commando techniques of hand-to-hand 
fighting, adept at gouging, strangling and 
using the knife and bayonet. They can 
shoot from the hip, or any other position. 

Such are the men who, under General 

Vandegrift, will spearhead the attack in the 
Pacific. The General knows the tasl. ahead. 

“We will have to knock these people 
out completely, sink their ships and de- 
stroy them from the air,” he says. 

He is quietly confident of the result. 

“We have the personnel, the materials 
and the tools with which to work,” is his 
way of putting it. “The amphibious corps 
is ready for action anywhere.” 


war. That came 
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Structural ruggedness is part of the 
tandard equip t in every Federal 


Truck to hold maintenance costs to the 
minimum. 








The answer to lower ton-mile costs can be 
found in Federal'’s balanced type of all- 
truck construction. 


GASOLINE © TACOLENE ons 





Federal’s improved handling ease cuts 
driving strain and hauling time—helps 
increase payload economies. 












tion" —building thousands of 





The Army and Novy “E" was 
Federal—“For excellence in War Produc- * 
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& EDERAL Trucks, with their bedrock operating economies and sturdier per- 
formance records, are serving the most urgent demands of America’s work 


fronts and war fronts with distinguished efficiency. 


Federal is represented by an ever growing array of Army Transport and 
Service Units in varied sizes—hauling everything from troops to tanks in 
combat and training areas. As standard highway haulers, they are like- 


wise “delivering the goods” from mine and farm—forest, factory, mill! 


They're doing all these jobs, with consistent reliability. That's because 
Federal design has always stressed balanced construction—where motors, 
axles, transmissions, clutches, frames, running gear, springs and gear ratios 
are matched accurately for specific operational needs—and this is backed 


by 33 years of exclusive truck manufacture and knowledge. 


You can count on Federal to give you those extras in lower operating and 
maintenance costs that every experienced truck buyer demands. Toss the 


Tough Jobs to Federal! 


DETROIT 9, MICH. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


Plant facilities covering over half a million 
squvore feet of floor space produce the 


trucks for our Armed Forces. 
SINCE 1910... KMOWN IN EVERY COUNTRY—SOLD ON EVERY CONTINENT 
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Fifty-eight years of 


specialized 
“know-how” are at your service in 
solving your liquid handling prob- 








lems. Equipment for measuring, 
metering, filtering, distilling, lubri- 
cating, storing and dispensing. To 
handle liquids right—write Bowser. 


Liquid Control Specialists — Since 1885 


S. F. BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 





BREAKERS OF LIQUID— 
HANDLING BOTTLENECKS SINCE 1885 








“The Yeas 
and Nays” 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Taxing Excess Incomes 

Sir:—Is there any sound reason why 
the excess-profits tax which has been ap- 
plied to corporations should not be ap- 
plied to individuals too? 

There are over 15,000,000 white-collar 
workers in this country whose income has 
increased little, if any at all, since Pearl 
Harbor. A tax bill to raise $10,500,000,000 
would hit these people pretty hard. But if 
the taxes were assessed on the individ- 
ual’s excess income above 1941, for in- 
stance, they would reach those very 
people whose suddenly swollen income 
makes for inflation. 

Someone may say this would be an un- 
just discrimination, but the whole tax 
structure is filled with discriminations: 
between single and married men; between 
those with children and those who have 
none; between small and large-income in- 
dividuals, etc. Why should there be no 
discrimination between those whose in- 
comes have not increased and those whose 
incomes have doubled and trebled in war- 
time? 

New York, N. Y. 


* ~ * 


Honoring the War Dead 

Sir:—As a fitting memorial for our 
World War II dead, I suggest a shrine be 
erected in our national capital, a perpetual 
monument to those who made the supreme 
sacrifice for freedom and democracy. 
Columbia, S.C. WALTER SHEALY 


B. A. M. 


* + 


Postwar Plan for Colleges 

Sir:—The present program of training 
college-age men in three periods of 16 
weeks each at various colleges provides the 
base of a postwar rehabilitation plan. 

At the close of the war, colleges will 
be without upperclassmen. The Govern- 
ment should return the men who are now 
receiving the 48-weeks training to the col- 
leges after the war and provide funds to 
continue their education for two years. 

These men will be the seniors and jun- 
iors and will become trained to take over 
responsible positions later on. This plan 
will remove one serious problem of ab- 
sorption of returning soldiers. It will also 
have a wholesome steadying influence 
upon men who have endured the psycho- 
logical and nerve strains of the war and 
fit them better to postwar domestic life. 
Boston, Mass. W. H. B. 


HOW TO LOAD 
YOUR AUTO- 
POINT PENCIL.. 

















Unscrew plunger—insert 
leod in tube-reploce 
plunger 





Replace tip—turn tip to 
left—barrel to right 

















LEAD CAN'T WosRie 
TURN OR FALL OUT 


AUTOPOINT Pencils 
load like a gun—as sim- 
ple as “‘1-2-3.”” Because 
they are breech-loaded 
the lead feeds through 
the Grip-Tite Tip to 
the last 4%th inch. The 
Grip-Tite Tip prevents 
lead from wobbling, 
turning or falling out, 

Be glad if you have 
an AUTOPOINT me. 
chanical pencil now— 
they may be hard to 
find in stores while 
we’re busy with war 
work and making 
AUTOPOINT Pencils 


‘ for the armed forces, 


So take good care of 
your AUTOPOINT 
Pencil. With Victory, 
there'll be plenty of 
AUTOPOINT Pencils 
for organization use 
and for business gifts, 


THE he 7TER LEE 


REG TRADE 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, 1801 Foster Ave. + Chicago, i 
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SMART, QUIET, 


| CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 


Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
| a Chatham visit affords. 
Single Rooms from $5, Double Rooms from $7 

Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 


atham 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 
| Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 
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How they hated him . . . the diehards, 
the pull-backs, the enemies of progress! 
How they have always hated those who 
wish to see the world live and grow 
and move forward! 

Such was the opposition to the discov- 
eries of Louis Pasteur, that one eighty- 
year-old scientist even challenged him 
to a duel. 

Yet, but for the work of Pasteur, we 
would not have pure, pasteurized milk 
to drink. We would have no protection 
against rabies. We would not know half 
of what we know about germs, and anti- 
sepsis, and modern surgery. 


The timid and unimaginative are ever 
with us. They are saying now that be- 
cause our land frontiers have become 
fixed, we as a nation must cease to grow. 

How little they understand America! 
It is not land frontiers but frontiers of 
mind and spirit that make a nation great. 
And our frontiers of science, of national 
wealth and plenty, are boundless! 

The future is crowded with new dis- 
coveries, new products. There is no 
limit to them but that of our own will, 
our own imagination and courage. 

This is the great opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of American business . . . 


“CHOOSE YOUR WEAPONS, 
MONSIEUR PASTEUR!” 


to prove by its vision and its achteve- 
ments that those who say that we must 
cease to grow are wrong! 

Management will meet this challenge! 
And in this epic of achievement, ad- 
vertising will play a major part. For 
advertising is simply a tool of manage- 
ment for mass communication—a_ tool 
as necessary and useful as machinery, or 
accounting, or research. 

In the stirring days to come, manage- 
ment will have much exciting news to 
tell to 135,000,000 people. New jobs 
by the thousand will be created, new 
wealth for all. Life will go on! 


HOW NATIONAL WEALTH IS CREATED — So valuable were the discoveries 
of Pasteur that the great Huxley declared him to have created for France, 
within his own lifetime, wealth (5,000,000,000 francs) equal to the en- 
tire national indemnity in the Franco-Prussian war. 


Yet Pasteur considered his own work a mere beginning. “You will see,” 
he often said, “how it will all grow. Would that my time were longer!” 
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New Pressures on Franco... Cautious Tactics Of | 
Premier Stalin... Gen. Patton to Be Sidetracked? 


Mr. Roosevelt is being told that the 
time has come for him to devote more 
of his personal attention to domestic 
affairs. It appears that the favorable 
political effect of meetings with for- 
eign statesmen is wearing off. 
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The President, in his brief talks to 
American soldiers in the Middle East, 
reflected an awareness that these sol- 
diers, many of whom have now been 
overseas for two years, are becoming 
very homesick. No plan has yet been 
devised, however, that would permit 
wholesale replacement of overseas vet- 
erans with new troops from U.S. 


x * * 


Josef Stalin still is taking no chances 
on revealing the secret of many of 
Russia’s strategic plans. In his meet- 
ing with Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Stalin brought along 
only one military adviser, Marshal 
Vorishilov, who, in his long association 
with the Premier, has proved his abil- 
ity to keep secrets. 


x * * 


It will not be surprising if Lieut. Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell goes to England 
as supply officer on the staff of Gen. 
George C. Marshall as supreme com- 
mander. The next big supply job will 
be that of feeding materials to forces 
engaged in the coming European of- 
fensive. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill told 
Turkey’s President Inonu that this 
country now is in a position to supply 
greatly increased quantities of war 
material to the Turkish Army if the 
Turks are prepared to use those ma- 
terials against the Germans. Turkey 
still appears not to be impressed by 
British strength in that part of the 
world. 
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It is less than an even chance that 
Lieut. Gen. George Patton ever again 
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will lead the Seventh Army into ac- 
tion. It is about an even chance that 
this unit, as such, will be reconstituted 
and renamed. The Army is impressed 
with public reaction that grew from 
the General’s conduct in striking two 
shell-shocked American soldiers. 
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James Byrnes, as War Mobilizer, is 
not having much success in his effort 
to convince labor and farm leaders 
that only John Lewis can obtain spe- 
cial wage concessions from the White 
House. Despite disclaimers, members 
of the War Labor Board say private- 
ly that the White House had a hand 
in the deal that gave coal miners a 
wage increase. 


x kk 


Donald Nelson is continuing to have 
difficulty in holding his War Produc- 
tion Board together in face of the pros- 
pect that policy for the reconversion 
period is to be determined at the White 
House, with WPB largely an adminis- 
trative agency. 
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Army-Navy are to play a major part 
in actual mechanics of contract can- 
cellation and disposal of surplus ma- 
terials. Robert Patterson, as Under 
Secretary of War, is likely to continue 
to be a key official in this field. 


x kk 


Dean Acheson is being credited with 
a successful effort to channel plans for 
a United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration into rather nar- 
row limits. Mr. Acheson, as Assistant 
Secretary of State, was interested in 
avoiding a plan so broad that it might 
run into trouble with Congress. 


x kk 


Cordell Hull is vehement in defending 
the U. S.-British agreement with Mos- 
cow on war and postwar objectives. 
Some rather eminent persons have had 
their criticism cut short by the Secre- 
tary of State. 


It will not surprise informed official 
here if this Government now takes; 
stern course in its relations wh 
Spain’s General Franco. Latin-Ag 
ican governments are likely to lead the 
way in anti-Franco moves, with 
least one government now consid 
a break in relations. Franco is Hit 
last avowed friend among Euroy 
rulers. 


xk * 


There is nothing to the report th 
President Roosevelt has let some 
his intimate advisers know that 
would not accept a fourth nomination 
Informed view now is that only 
Roosevelt statement comparable 
that of William Tecumseh Sherm 
that he would not run if nominat 
and would not serve if elected, coy 
prevent the President’s renomination, 
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President Roosevelt wishes now 

he had not promised George M. Hare 
rison, president of the Brotherhood 
Railway Clerks, that the request ¢ 
railroad workers for a raise of 8 ce 
an hour would be granted. Afterw, 
Economic Stabilizer Fred M. Vi 
turned down the raise. Congress # 
about to grant the request after all, 
and the President may find it difficult 
to veto the bill. 


x *k * 


It turns out that War Food Adminis- 
trator Marvin Jones, like his two 
predecessors, Claude Wickard and 
Chester C. Davis, comes out strongly 
for the use of subsidies to support 
farm prices, but has little to say in 
favor of the White House idea of us- 
ing subsidies to roll back retail food 
prices. 
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Charles E. Wilson still expects to 
leave the War Production Board, but 
not until he has a chance to talk with 
President Roosevelt and set a time 
for leaving. 
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N CHRISTMASES gone by, peo- 
| ple everywhere have followed 
the heart-warming custom of ask- 
ing friends in to share a cheery 
cup of Four Roses Egg-Nog. 

But this holiday season, for 
most of us, the traditional “Bowl 
of Merry Christmas” will be just 
a wistful memory— for cream and 
eggs and sugar, and even Four 
Roses itself, are not as easy to get 
as they have been in the past. 


FOUR ROSES 








ONCE AGAIN...IT‘'S TIME TO MAKE A BOWL OF 


Merry Christmas! 


Remember? 


So, this wartime Christmas, for 
the first time in 8 years, we are not 
printing the Famous Four Roses 
Egg-Nog recipe. 

Instead, we wish you'd join us 
over a mellow, flavorful Four 
Roses highball in a toast to next 
Christmas and the fervent wish 
that then, once again, good friends 
may gather around the time-hon- 
ored Four Roses “Bowl of Merry 
Christmas”! 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies 
— 90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
Louisville & Baltimore. 





We hope you will be patient if 
you sometimes find that your 
bar or package store is tempo- 
rarily out of Four Roses. We 
are doing our best to appor- 
tion our prewar stocks of whis- 
kies to assure you acontinuing 
supply for the duration. 
Meanwhile, our distilleries are 
devoted to the production of 
alcohol for vital war needs. 





Ivan knows... 
Sweetness is a 
Materiel of War 


In the bitter cold of an Eastern 
winter front, tea is a vital matériel of 
war. But, to satisfy the Russian inner 
man, tea must be sweet as well as strong 
and hot. How could this need be met 
when the Nazis held or destroyed the 
high-tonnage beet sugar areas of the 
Ukraine? 
Saccharin Monsanto has been the answer. Large quan- 
tities have been flowing to our ally these many months, 


Sweetest substance known to man, a single pound 
of saccharin has the sweetening power of 400 to 550 pounds 
of sugar. That, too, is important in terms of vital convoy 
space and for quick and easy distribution from the docks 
to widespread fighting fronts and remote interior points. 


A strangle hold once was held by Germany on world 
production of saccharin, though the product was dis- 
covered in an American laboratory. That hold was broken 
in 1901 when Monsanto Chemical Company was formed. 
The first product of the infant company was saccharin... 
forerunner of the hundreds of Monsanto Chemicals made 
today. 


Just another instance where free American enterprise, 
producing something new through the initiative of every- 
day people and at the risk of private capital, is serving our 
allies today as it will serve the world of peace tomorrow. 
MonNSANTO CHEMICAL CoMPANY, St. Louis (4). 


SACCHARIN MONSANTO is produced as white crystals or asa 
powder. It is derived from coal tar, salt, sulphur, air and water. It is widely 
used domestically for tobacco; for tooth pastes and powders, mouth washes 
and for drugs where the use of sugar is not desirable and the element of 
nutrition is not involved. Because it has no nutrient 
value, saccharin is often prescribed in tablet form for 
diabetics and for those who must avoid sugar for health 
or diet reasons. During the sugar shortage of World WarlI, 
saccharin was in daily use by millions of soldiers and civili- 
ans for several years. 


MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 
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